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Miss Lonelyheart 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. Faircuitp, sympathetic mother. 
JUNIOR, seventh-grade schemer. 
Scortie, lonely ninth-grader. 
Kirry, precocious ten-year-old. 
Jor MatHEews 
Sam FisHer 
Britt Moyer 
Puitie Rocers 
ScENE 1 
Sertine: The living room of the Fair- 
child residence. 
At Rise: Mrs. Faircuitp is reading 
while Junior, aged twelve, and Kirry, 


| four lonelyhearts. 


aged ten, are doing their homework at 


the living room table. 

Juntor: Have a heart, Moms. It’s al- 
most 8:30. Can’t I please listen to the 
Gravediggers’ Program? 

Moruer: Have you finished studying 
that poem for English class? 

Juntor: Gosh no! “Ode to a Grecian 
Urn.”’ What’s a Grecian urn anyhow? 

Kirty (Brightly): It seems to me that 


would depend on the kind of work he 
was doing. Some Grecians must earn 
more than others. (Mrs. Farrcurp 
and Juntor laugh.) 

Junior: Of all the drips I ever saw, 
you’re the moldiest. U-R-N URN .. . 
Not E-A-R-N. 

Kirry: Well, why didn’t you spell it 
for me in the first place? How was I 
to know? 

Moruer: Never mind, Kitty, your big 
brother doesn’t know either. That’s 
why he asked the question. A Gre- 
cian urn happens to be a vase. Now 
let’s drop the subject. 

Junior: Yeah. Let’s drop it and smash 
it to smithereens. But to get back to 
the Gravediggers’ Program. .. . 

Moruer: You’re not going to get back 
to the Gravediggers’ Program. You’re 
going to get back to that homework. 
Kitty has been setting you a fine 
example. She’s been working on her 
geography all evening. (Rises and 














picks up one of Kirry’s papers out of 

her geography book.) What country 

have you been working on, dear? 

Kitty (Trying vainly to rescue her pa- 
per): Oh, that’s nothing. That’s just 
. . « Oh, dear! 

Morue_r (Reading aloud) : 

Please be my valentine, Donald 
Pierce, 

Because I love you something fierce! 

(Loud laughter from Junior.) 

Why, Kitty Fairchild! What does 
this mean? Your whole paper is 
covered with this drivel! 

I'd cross the desert on my knees 

If you, my darling, I could please! 

(More laughter from Junior and signs 
of distress from Kirry.) 

I live at Elm Street — 29, 

So come and be my valentine. 

Junior (In spasms of laughter): Oh! 
This is killing me. And you thought 
she was setting me a good example! 

Kirry: Oh shut up! Mother, please 
don’t read any more. Please! Give 
them back to me. You're not sup- 
posed to let anyone else read your 
valentines. 

Morner: Don’t tell me you are ac- 
tually going to send these mushy 
verses to some little boy! 

Kirry: Of course. They’re for our val- 
entine box at school. Please, Mother, 
let me finish. I have fifteen more to do. 

Moruer: Fifteen! Gracious Heaven! 
There are at least five or six on this 
paper. 

Kirry: I know. But there are twenty- 
one boys in our class, and I’m writing 
a different valentine for each one. 

Junior: Who do you think you are 
anyway? Dorothy Lamour and Hedy 
Lamarr combined? 


Moruer: I must say, that’s an ambi- 
tious program for such a little girl. 
Now when I was your age I wouldn’t 
have dreamed of sending valentines 
to twenty-one boys. 

Kirty: It was different when you were 
young. You probably had twenty- 
one boys all lined up to send valen- 
tines 10 you; but in my case it’s dif- 
ferent. A girl has to get acquainted 
somehow. After all, we’ve lived here 
only three weeks, and that’s not long 
enough to get any boys to send me 
valentines. So I just made up my 
mind, I’d sort of break the ice. 

Moruer: I suppose it is hard for you 
children. Just about the time you 
begin to make friends in one school, 
your father is transferred to another 
town, and then it’s all to be done 
over again. It’s too bad. 

Junior: Aw, we get along o.k. And 
we're not the only ones. A lot of fam- 
ilies are moving around these days. 
We just got to learn how to make 
friends and influence people, that’s 
all. 

Moruer: I’m glad you can take it in 
your stride, Junior, and you too, 
Kitty, even if I don’t entirely ap- 
prove of twenty-one valentines. I 
only wish Scottie would take a tip 
from you two youngsters. I have a 
feeling she’s been pretty miserable 
since we moved here to Adamsford. 

Junior: Yeah, she has been sort of 
droopy lately. Where is she tonight, 
anyway? Don’t tell me she finally 
got herself a date. 

Kitty: No such luck. She went down 
to the library. Had to look up some 
school work. 

Moruer: Poor Scottie! She was so pop- 





ular last year at Cartersville. I know 
how wretched she must be here. 
(Sound of door.) 

Kirry: Sh! Here she comes, and she'll 
be mad as hops if she thinks we’ve 
been talking about her. (Scorrie, a 
pretty girl of fifteen, enters. She carries 
a pile of books and a hankie which she 
uses frequently, as if she has had a 
recent attack of tears or hayfever.) 

Scortige: Hello, everybody. I’m back. 

JUNIOR: So we see. 

Kirry: Did you have fun? 

Scorrtie (Bitterly) : How much fun could 
you have in the Public Library? 

Mortuer: What a question, Kitty! 
Scottie didn’t go to the library for 
fun. It was a case of business — not 
pleasure. 

Scottie: A fine chance for pleasure 
there is in this dump! 

Junior: Aw, Adamsford isn’t so bad. 

Moruer: Towns are more or less alike, 
children. It’s the people who really 
matter. 

Scortie: It’s the people I’m complain- 
ing about. The people in this town 
are hateful. 

Moruer: Thoseare pretty strong words, 
dear. 

Scorrie: Well, they are! (Sits on sofa) 
All of them — just perfectly hateful. 
(Begins to cry) I hate every single one 
of them, too. 

Moruer (Sitting down beside her): 
Come, dear, tell me what’s the mat- 
ter. You’ll feel much better if you 
just talk about it. 

Kirry: That’s what I always tell her, 
but she seems to prefer to cry about 
it. She cries more now at the age of 
fifteen than I did at the age of five. 

Moruer: That’s enough, Kitty. You 


just pack up your belongings and go 
up stairs to bed. 

Kirry: Oh, please, Mother, I didn’t say 
anything. 

Moruer: You’ve had your orders. Now 
march! I guess your sister has a right 
to cry without any criticism from 
you. 

Junior: She means it, Sis. You better 
scram. 

Karty (Flouncing out): Very well, I'll 
go. But I still think it’s sabotage. 
(Eat Kirry.) 

Moruer: Now, Scottie. Let’s talk this 
thing over. What in the world has 
happened? 

Scortie (Between sobs): Oh, it’s really 
nothing. It’s just that our class is 
having a Valentine party next Tues- 
day. 

Junior: Craminy! Is that all? 

Scortie: That’s enough to make me 
miserable, ’cause I don’t have a sin- 
gle, solitary soul to go with. 

Moruer: Couldn’t you go with some 
of the girls in your home-room? 

Scortie: No, they all have dates. At 
least all the nice ones. And they keep 
talking about what they’re going to 
wear and what they’re going to do. 
It’s awful. There was a crowd of 
them at the library tonight and one 
of them even had the nerve to ask 
me if I was going. 

Moruer: What did you say? 

Scortire: What could I say? I just pre- 
tended I wasn’t interested in such 
small town stuff. 

Morner: But, Scottie, that’s all wrong. 
No wonder the girls won’t ask you to 
go places with them if you take an 
attitude like that. They'll think you 
are uppity or snobbish. 











Scortie: I don’t care what they think 
now. I tried to be friendly; but they 
all have their own gang and they 
don’t seem to take in outsiders. 

Moruer: I know. Girls can be pretty 
cruel — that is, till you get to know 
them. 

Juntor: Fellows aren’t that way. I 
know a lot of good guys. 

Scottie: I wish I did. But the boys 
around here are as bad as the girls. 
They won’t take you any place un- 
less they see you at a party or some- 
thing and how are you going to get 
to a party, if you don’t have some- 
body to take you in the first ‘place? 

Moruer: I see what you mean. You 
sort of have to get started. After 
that, it’s easy for any reasonably 
attractive girl to get some attention. 

Scortie: Sure, that’s it; but how am I 
going to get started if nobody ever 
asks me to go any place? 

Morner: Where is this Valentine party 
to be held? 

Scortie: At the school gym, and it’s 
going to be darling. The girls are 
decorating the whole place with red 
and white hearts and in the center 
there’s going to be a tremendous 
paper heart that opens and spills out 
favors all over the dance floor. 

Junror: Good night! Are they gonna 
have dancing? 

Scortie: Of course. It’s to be a real 
grown-up party, and they’re having 
punch and everything. Oh, Mother, 
can’t you think of something? I want 
to go so badly. 

Moruer: Of course, you do, dear. I 
know just how you feel. Now, listen, 
Scottie, I do have a suggestion. You 
might not take to it at first, but — 
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Scortie: Oh, Mother, I’ll do anything, 
simply anything, to get to that Val- 
entine party. 

Moruer: Well, then, dear, consider it 
settled. You can go with Junior. 

Scortie (In horror): Junior! 

Juntor: Oh, no. Not me. I’m not goin’ 
to any old dancing party. No, sir, 
that’s out. 

Moruer: Now, Junior, don’t argue. 
There’s no reason why you can’t take 
your sister to a Valentine party. 
After all, you’re in the same school. 

Scortie: But, Mother, Junior’s only a 
seventh-grader. I wouldn’t be caught 
dead with a seventh-grader! 

Junior: What do you mean, you 
wouldn’t be caught dead with a 
seventh-grader? What’s the matter 
with a seventh-grader? They’re just 
as good as those drippy old ninth- 
graders. 

Moruer: Junior, stop arguing and 
keep still a minute. You certainly 
wouldn’t be so mean as to refuse to 
take your sister out for one evening. 

Scottie: But, Mother, I don’t want to 
go with him. He’s too little. 

Junror: Who’s too little? 

Scortie: You are. (Stands up) Look at 
us. Wouldn’t we be a fine-looking 
couple! They'd all say I was a 
cradle-snatcher. 

Junior: Well, don’t have a sunstroke 
over it, ’cause I’m not going, and 
that’s flat. 

Moruer: Now don’t be so decided, 
Junior. You'll do as you're told. 
Remember, you aren’t the head of 
this household. There are a few 
things that parents have a right to 
expect of their children. 

Junior: Sure, but this isn’t one of ’em. 





Holy Smokes, Mom, a guy has his 
pride. What would the other kids 
say if I showed up at a dancing 
party and with my sister, of all 
people? 

Mortuer: I don’t see anything terrible 
about it. In my day it was considered 
good taste for a brother to take his 
sister to a dance. 

Scortie: Honestly, Mother, I’d sooner 
stay home than go with Junior. 

Moruer: But don’t you see, Scottie? 
This would get you started. After 
the other boys see you at the party 
and see how well you dance, then 
they'll be more likely to invite you to 
other parties. 

ScortiEe: But on the other hand, they’d 
all know I was pretty hard pushed to 
go to a dance with my own brother. 

Junior: Hey, I resent that. Plenty of 
worse things could happen to you. I 
guess when it comes to that, I can 
dance as well as those other guys. 

Moruenr: Of course you can, dear, and 
I’m sure after you got started you’d 
have a good time. After all, you 
wouldn’t have to dance together all 
evening. You’d have a chance to 
meet other girls and exchange 
dances. 

Juntor: But I don’t want to dance, not 
with Scottie or with anybody else. 
Dancing’s sissy. I don’t like it. I 
only went to dancing school in the 
first place because you made me. 

Moruer: Well, I’m sorry to sound like 
an autocratic parent, Junior, but I’m 
afraid this is also a case of making 
you. I think it’s really important for 
Scottie to get to this dance and I 
don’t see any other way out of it 
except for you to take her. 


Scortiz: But, Mother, I don’t want to 
go with him. I honestly don’t. 

Moruer: Let’s not argue about it any 
more tonight. Come on, Scottie, you 
and I will go upstairs and see if 
there’s any possibility of making 
over your blue taffeta between now 
and Tuesday. 

Scortie: But, Mother... . 

Moruer: No more arguments tonight. 

Junior: But mother .. . 

Moruer: Junior! Not another word. 
Remember your father comes home 
tomorrow and there’s that little mat- 
ter of the unexcused absence from 
school last Thursday afternoon. 

Junior: Mother! You wouldn’t tell 
him about that! You said we settled 
that one out of court. 

Moruer: Did I? Well, we'll talk about 
it after you’ve taken Sister to the 
dance, shall we? 

Junior: But Mother, that’s blackmail! 
That’s a criminal offense . . . that’s 
threatening your own child. . . . 

Moruer: Come on, Scottie, let’s go 
upstairs. (Exit Moruer and Scortie. 
Junior, left alone in the living room, 
goes into a state of frantic rage. He 
kicks at a rug, seizes his hair in both 
hands, finally collapses into a chair at 
the living room table and pounds his 
fist on the flat surface.) 

Junior: Of all the low down tricks! 
And to think my own mother would 
threaten me like this! And all for that 
boy-crazy sister of mine. Good night! 
Why can’t she be like other girls? 
Every other girl in the ninth grade 
can get herself a date for this old 
dance, all except my sister, and I’ve 
got to be the goat. Well, I won’t do 
it! And that’s that! But on the other 
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hand, if Dad ever finds out about 
that hookey business . . . oh, why 
was I ever born? Why does there 
have to be such a thing as Valentine’s 
Day anyhow? (Unconsciously he has 
picked up one of Kirry’s poems.) 
Valentines — slushy-mushy poems. 
“T live at Elm Street — 29, 

So come and be my valentine.” 
Of all the idiotic lame-brained, crack- 
pot ...say... wait a minute! 
By golly, I think I have an idea... . 
“T live at Elm Street — 29, So come 
and be my Valentine.” Gee willikins! 
I believe my dear little sister really 
has something here. Maybe with a 
little inspiration and perspiration, I 
can improve on her original idea. Let 
me think. (Takes sheet of paper and 
chews pencil for a second or two in 
deep thought.) Wonder what rhymes 
with blue. Let me see . . . true, do, 
two, through, new, you . . . That’s 
it “you.” (Writes busily) There! that 
should fix everything! Now all I need 
is a good name, something romantic 
and lovesick. (Calling) Hey! Moms! 
Where’s the evening paper? 

Moruer (From off stage): On the radio 
table, I think. 

Junior (Getting paper): I'll get a name 
out of the “Advice to the Lovelorn” 
column. Here it is. “Blue Eyes.” 
“Brown Eyes.” Nope, they won’t do. 
“ Anxious.” That sounds too middle- 
aged. “Army-Brat.” Ha! She’s a 
brat all right, but we’re not army 
folks. Oh, boy! Here’s a good one. 
“MISS LONELYHEART!” That’s a kil- 
ler-diller. (Begins to write.) 

Moruer (Calling from offstage) : Junior! 
Come up here a minute, dear. I 
want you to see something. 
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Juntor: In a minute, Mother, I’m 
writing something. (Pause — then he 
chuckles to himself) Miss Lonely- 
heart! Oh, Sister Mine, you’re gonna 
get a Valentine! And how! 


CURTAIN 


+ * * 


ScENE 2 

Settine: Same as Scene 1. 

Art Rise: Scorrtig, dressed for the party, 
is putting JuNior through a few prac- 
tice steps to a jitterbug record. Mrs. 
Fatrcuitp looks on with interest, but. 
Krrry pretends to be too deeply inter- 
ested in a book to pay any attention to 
such foolishness. 

Moruer: I must say Junior’s catching 
on fine. You’ll make a nice-looking 
couple. 

Kirry: A nice-looking couple of dopes, 
if you ask me. 

Moruer: Nobody did ask you, dear, 
so just go on with your reading. 

Kirry: I'll be glad to. My goodness, 
I’m thankful I can spend a quiet eve- 
ning at home and not have to jump 
around like that wearing myself 
down to a nub. 

Scottie (As she takes off the record): 
That wasn’t bad, Junior. Now let’s 
try a slow number, just to see if you 
get the hang of it. 

Junior: Aw, skip it, can’t you? I'll be 
worn out before I ever get to the old 
party. 

Moruer: Now remember, Junior, the 
whole object of this party is to help 
Scottie meet some nice boys — help 
her to get acquainted. So it’s up to 
you to see that she has plenty of 
partners. 

Scorrie: Oh, Mother, you sound as if 





he’ll have to drag the boys over to 
me by main force. 

Junior: I'll do the best I can, but I 
won’t promise too much in the way 
of results. 

Moruer: That’s something anyhow. 
I’m glad to see you’re changing your 
attitude about this party. 

Juntor: Oh, well, maybe it won’t be so 
bad. Maybe something’ll happen 
that I won’thavetogo...er... 
or...Imean... 

Scortre: What do you mean? 

Moruenr: That’s a strange way to talk. 
Just what are you hinting at? 

Junior: Oh, nothing . . . nothing at 
all. Lots of things happen to make 
people change their plans sometimes. 

Moruenr: Like what for instance? 


Junior: Oh, like . . . like . . . Well, 


I don’t know exactly . . . like get- 


ting company or having a bad storm. 
. . . But honestly I didn’t mean 
anything special. I guess it was just 
wishful thinking. (Starts victrola) 
Come on, Sis, let’s cut a rug. Bet you 
can’t do this one. (Does an elaborate 
jitterbug step. Doorbell rings.) 

Kirry: That’s probably for me. I'll go. 

Junior: No . . . no. Stay right where 
you are. I’ll go. It might be for me. 
You never can tell. (Dashes out.) 

Kitty: That boy slays me... he 
honestly does. 

Moruer: Scottie, you better get your 
coat and bag. It’s time you were get- 
ting started. 

Scottie: Oh, Mother, do you honestly 
think it will turn out all right? Jun- 
ior isso . . . Oh, [don’t know... 
so sort of unpredictable. You just 
can’t ever tell what he’s likely to do. 


Mathews! Of all people! Where did 
you come from? Am I ever glad to see 
you! Come in . . . Come in. I want 
you to meet the folks. (Junior enters 
with a tall, nice-looking boy whom he 
introduces with great enthusiasm.) 
Mother, this is a friend of mine, Joe 
Mathews. 

Moruer: How do you do. 

Jor: Good evening! 

Junior: The bookworm on the sofa is 
my kid sister, Kitty, and the glamour 
girl over there is my other sister, 
Scottie. 

Jor: How do you do. 

Kirty (Primly): How do you do. 
Scortie: Hello, Joe, I think I’ve seen 
you from a distance in assembly. 
JuNIoR: Sure. Joe goes to our school, 
but he’s new in town so I guess that’s 
why you’ve never met each other. In 
fact, that’s why he dropped in to- 
night. He doesn’t know very many 
people here and this being Valentine 
Day, he’s sort of looking for some- 
thing to do or...er... some 
place to go! Isn’t that about right, 

Joe? 

Jor (A bit embarrassed): Er . . . why 
... yes... that’s about right. 
Moruer: Well, you are certainly wel- 
come. Is your father working here in 

the defense plant, Joe? 

Joe: Yes, ma’am. We moved here from 
Illinois and it’s sort of hard to get 
acquainted. At least I’ve found it 
that way. 

Scottie: So have I. All the kids at 
school seem to have their own gang. 

Junior: I was just gonna mention 
there’s a dance up at school tonight, 
maybe... 


Junior (Loudly offstage): Why, Joe Moruer (Firmly): Junior! 
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Scortie: Junior! 

Junior: Well . . . I was just gonna 
mention it! (Doorbell) Gee whiz! The 
doorbell. Excuse me, folks. I’m the 
doortender tonight. (Ezits.) 

Moruer: Sit down, Joe, and let’s get 
acquainted. What course are you 
taking at school? 

Jor (Sits): I’m one of those scientific 
bugs . . . interested in chemicals 
and all that stuff. 

Scortis: I like that too, but Daddy had 
a notion I should take Latin so I’m 
in a Classical section. 

Junior (Loudly offstage): Well... 
well . . . well! Good old Sam Fisher! 
You’re a sight for sore eyes. Come 
right in and meet the family. (Enters 
with another boy, a big, broad-shoul- 
dered lad, shy and a trifle awkward.) 
Mother, this is a friend of mine, Sam 
Fisher. He’s a new guy in town, too. 
Sam, these are my two sisters, Kitty 
and Scottie, and maybe you have al- 
ready met Joe Mathews. (All ac- 
knowledge introductions.) Sam just 
couldn’t imagine spending Valentine 
evening alone, so he dropped in to see 
us. Wasn’t that swell? 

Moruer: Yes, indeed. Sit down, Sam. 
How long have you been living in 
Adamsford? 

Sam: Only about two weeks. We come 
from Tennessee and the folks up 
hereabouts aren’t very friendly-like. 
’Pears like they give a body the cold 
shoulder. 

Scortie: I’ll say they do. I feel as if I 
had been packed in dry ice ever since 
we moved here. 

Sam: Same here, Miss,er...uh... 

Scortie: Oh, just call me Scottie. I 
think I’ve seen you several times in 


the library. 

Sam: You sure have. And I’ve seen you 
too, but gosh . . . well, I’ve been 
sort of scared to speak to strangers 
since we came up here. I don’t know 
what’s got into me. 

Jor: I know the feeling. You’d like to 
talk only your tongue seems to be 
paralyzed. (All laugh.) 

Moruer: Well now that you are begin- 
ning to know each other your tongues 
will loosen up in no time. 

Junior: Yeah, and do you know some- 
thin’? There’s nothing like a good 
dance band to loosen you up all over. 
I hear they’re havin’ the Sunlight 
Serenaders up at school tonight to 
play for the Valentine dance. Now 
those fellows are right on the beam. 
I’m not so keen on dancing myself, 
but you older kids who go in for that 
sort of thing shouldn’t miss out on 
that Valentine party. 

Kirty: My goodness, Junior, you’re 
anything but “subtile.” You make 
your hints as broad as a barn door. 

Morner: Kitty! Don’t interrupt. 

Kirry: My goodness, I wasn’t inter- 
rupting, but anybody with half an 
eye could see what Junior’s up to. 

Moruer: Kitty, that will do. 

Scottie: Do either of you boys have 
any little sisters at home? 

Jor: Oh, sure. I got two of ’em. One’s 
just about her age too. 

Krrry: Sure. I know her. Ellen Math- 
ews; she’s in my room. 

Scortre: Well, isn’t that just ducky? 
(Doorbell.) 

Moruer: Honestly, I’ve never seen the 
equal of the way that doorbell has 
been ringing tonight! Junior, I guess 
you'll have to answer it again. 











Junior: With pleasure. (Ezits.) 

Sam: I'll say one thing for your brother, 
Scottie, he sure is a lot more anxious 
to run to the door and do little things 
like that around the house than my 
brother is. 

Kirry: Well, don’t think he’s always 
like this! 

Moruer: No, I must agree Junior 
seems on his extra special behavior 
tonight. 

Scortie: For which let us all be thank- 
ful. (Laughs.) 

Kirry: Mother, don’t you think it’s a 
little queer that Junior is suddenly 
crashing through with so many 
friends? Listen, there he goes again. 
Who is it this time? 

Junior (Offstage): Hello, there, Bill 
Moyer. Where have you been keep- 
ing yourself? Can you imagine this? 
Popping in here on Valentine night 
just as big as life. You’re lucky to 
find us all at home. Come right in 
and meet the folks. (Enters with an- 
other rather shy ninth-grade boy.) 
Mother, here’s a fellow I want you 
to meet. Bill Moyer, and take it 
from me, he’s one of the best. 

Moruer: I’m always glad to meet a 
friend of Junior’s. 

Buti: How do you do, Mrs. Fairchild. 

Junior: And this is Kitty, and my 
sister, Scottie. 

Girus: How do you do. 

Junior: And that’s old Sam Fisher 
over there and Joe Mathews holding 
down the sofa. I always wanted you 
guys to know each other. (Boys ac- 
knowledge introduction.) 

Scortie: I believe we’re in the same 
English class, aren’t we? 

Buu: I guess we are. We only moved 





here three days ago, and I have 
hardly had time to look around and 
see who’s who and what’s what. 

Kirty: Three days! Then how in the 
world did you ever get to know 
Junior? 

Junior: Oh, that’s easy, my girl. Your 
big brother gets around plenty fast. 
After all I couldn’t have an old friend 
like Bill here sitting at home all by 
himself on Valentine night and es- 
pecially when there’s a dance on up 
at school. 

Kirty: There it is again, Mother, that 
dance business. 

Moruer: Be quiet, Kitty. 

Brix: Do you like to dance, Junior? 

Junior: Who? Me? Heck, no, but danc- 
ing’s a fine thing for those who like 
it, especially for the ninth-graders. 
They seem to get a big kick out of it. 
The dance begins a little after eight, 
but you could drop in any time you 
wanted to. 

Scortie: Junior, can’t you see that no- 
body wants to talk about that dance. 

Junior: But I thought that you... 
well, my goodness, how was I to 
know you changed your mind? 
(Phone.) 

Kitty: [ll answer it. Junior’s too busy 
tending to the doorbell to be both- 
ered with the telephone too. 

Moruer: Yes, this has been a busy 
household this evening. 

Kitty: Hello ... Yes... Yes, this 

is 29 Elm Street. Who? Who did you 

say? I’m sorry . . . I thought you 
said Miss Lonelyheart. . . . What? 

You did say Miss Lonelyheart? Oh 

(Laugh), there must be some mistake. 

Somebody has been kidding you. 

There’s nobody here by that name. 
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Junior (Showing extreme alarm): Here, 
here, Kitty, let me take that call. 
I think that’s for me. 

Kitty: Don’t be silly. It’s somebody 
calling Miss Lonelyheart. That 
couldn’t possibly be you. (To phone) 
No, excuse me, please, I was just 
talking to my brother. No, you must 
have the wrong number. I’m sorry, 
goodbye. (Hangs up.) 

Juntor: Why wouldn’t you give me that 
phone? 

Kitty: Because it didn’t concern you. 
Gee . . . that was funny. Some fel- 


low asked if this was twenty-nine 
Elm Street and when I said, “yes,” 
he wanted to know if Miss Lonely- 
heart lived here. (All laugh but boys 
look uncomfortable, especially Jun- 
IOR. ) 

Moruer: Isn’t that silly? I wonder 


what he could have meant or whom 
he was looking for. 

Kitty: But the funniest part was that 
he had our correct address. Say, Jun- 
ior, why did you want to take that 
call? What do you know about this? 

Junior: Why — er — nothing. Not a 
thing. (Doorbell.) 

Morue_r: This is getting mighty mys- 
terious. I think I'll go to the door 
myself this time. 

Junior: Oh, no, Mother, please. You 
just sit still. It’s probably .. . 

Kitty: Probably another one of your 
unexpected friends. 

Junior: And what is so funny about 
that? Can’t a fellow have a few 
friends? 

Scorrie: Of course, but I must say I 
never knew you had so many. 

Junior (Defiantiy): Well, I have, see. 
And as a matter of fact, I was expect- 


ing someone else. (A boy suddenly ap- 
pears in the doorway. He carries his 
hat in one hand, a folded newspaper in 
the other.) 

Junior (Weakly): See, what did I tell 
you? 

Moruer: And just who is this, Junior? 

Junior: Well, I — er — uh — for the 
moment I just can’t think of his 
name... 

Puiuip: My name is Philip Rogers, and 
I do hope you will excuse me for 
bursting in on you like this. I rang 
but no one answered and as the door 
was ajar, I just thought I'd step in. 

Moruer: That’s quite all right, young 
man. Are you a friend of Junior’s by 
any chance. 

Junior: Oh, yes, sure we’re friends. 

Puiuip: Why, er, no, I’m sorry, but I 
am afraid I don’t know you. Maybe 
you have me confused with some- 
body else. People tell me I have one 
of those faces that come in large 
numbers. You see, I just came to see 
about the advertisement. 

Scortie: Advertisement? What adver- 
tisement? 

Moruer: Oh, dear me. He’s come to 
see about the bicycle we had adver- 
tised last week. 

Junior: Sure. That’s it. Well, I’m aw- 
fully sorry, old man, but that’s sold. 
Sold it last Wednesday . . . or was 
it Thursday, Moms? 

Putip: Oh, no, it wasn’t the bicycle. It 
was the Valentine ad. 

Scottie AND Moruer: Valentine ad? 

Moruer: What in the world are you 
talking about? 

Juntor: Gee whiz, Mother. I just re- 
membered. I have a book I must 
return to the library tonight. It’s 
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overdue. I’ll be right back. 

Moruer: Oh, no you don’t. No library 
for you, young man. You stay right 
here till we solve this little mystery. 

Kitty: Looks to me like it might turn 
out to be a murder mystery with 
Junior as the victim. 

Scortie: Oh, this is terrible. Mother, I 
think Junior has been up to some- 
thing dreadtul. 

Puturp: Oh, I don’t think it’s dreadful. 
In fact it’s the most exciting and in- 
teresting thing that’s happened to 
me since I came to Adamsford four 
weeks ago. I take it you are Miss 
Lonelyheart. 

Scortie: Miss Lonelyheart? I don’t 
understand this at all. My name is 
Scottie Fairchild. 

Pup: Gosh, that’s a lovely name. Of 
course, I knew your real name would- 
n’t be Miss Lonelyheart, but it does 
have a lovely sound and it looks well 
in print. 

Moruer: In print? Young man, you’re 
driving me crazy. I command you to 
stop this beating around the bush 
and explain yourself. 

Puitip (Handing her the paper): I'm 
not beating around the bush, Mrs. 
Fairchild. I’m just trying to tell you 
that I saw your daughter’s ad in the 
paper and dropped in to see what was 
cooking, as the fellows say. See — 
there it is in the Lovelorn Column, 
the first one. 

Moruer (Reading) : Attention all New- 
comers to the Ninth-Grade of Stan- 
ford High — 

If you’re a stranger in this town, 

And all the girls have turned you 
down, 

If you are sad and feeling blue 


ll 


*Cause no one ever talks to you, 
Just come to Elm Street, twenty- 
nine, 
And I will be your Valentine. 
Signed, 
Miss Lonelyheart. 
(Moruer stands in stricken silence. 
Kirry laughs and Scortie begins 
to cry.) 

Scortis: Oh, this is terrible. I’ll die of 
humiliation. Oh, Junior, how could 
you do such a thing? 

Morue_r: Harold Maddison Fairchild, 
did you put this dreadful piece in the 
paper? 

Junior: Oh my goodness! I’ll have to 
tell the whole business. Sure, I put it 
in the paper, but it was a good deed, 
not a criminal offense. 

Moruer: Your Father will be the judge 
of that, young man. 

Junior: But, Mother, please. After all, 
we have company. Lots of it. 

Moruer: Yes, and I am sure that we 
owe all of them an apology. (To boys) 
I am sure neither my daughter nor 
myself can be held responsible for 
this piece of outlandish foolishness. 

Joe: Oh, don’t feel so bad about it, 
Mrs. Fairchild. This is the first home 
I’ve visited since my folks moved 
here. After all, it’s been a lot of fun. 

Scortie (Still crying): Yes, fun at my 
expense. 

Sam: Oh, no, Scottie. Don’t take it 
like that. We’re all in the same boat. 
Why, I was so gol-darned lonesome 
last night I’d have advertised in six 
papers if I had only had brains enough 
to think of it. 

Junior: Thanks, Pal. 

Brix: And me too. This moving around 
has been getting me down. Why, I 
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haven’t been to any parties or had 
any dates for ages, and when I saw 
that ad in this evening’s paper, it 
looked to me like a first class Valen- 
tine adventure. 

Puitip: That’s the way it struck me, 
too. I even went so far as to get the 
telephone number of this address, 
but I didn’t get any satisfaction over 
the phone. I guess maybe your maid 
answered. 

Karty: Maid nothing. That was me. I 
mean “I.” All I said was that we 
didn’t have any Miss Lonelyheart. 

Scottie: But we did. I'll admit I’ve 
been a flat failure at making friends 
in this town. That’s why Mother 
was making Junior take me to the 
dance tonight. 

Junror: Sure. I only did what I did in 
self defense. 

Kirry (Laughing): You know, Mother, 
I think it was pretty smart of Junior. 
He got Scottie acquainted with a lot 
of nice boys without going to the old 
dance at all — and he used my poem. 
That part about “Elm Street twenty- 
nine” was from one of the valentines 
I wrote. 

Moruer: This whole Valentine busi- 
ness has given me a headache. Junior, 
I don’t know what to say to you. 
You’re a disgrace to the family. 

Jor: Maybe he’s just a good publicity 
man. Have a heart, Mrs. Fairchild, 
let us stay here and spend the eve- 
ning, won’t you? 

Sam: We won’t promise to be quiet but 
we won’t break any of the furniture 
or anything like that. 

Bu: Golly, Mrs. Fairchild, you’ll be 
our fairy godmother if you'll let us 
stay. After all, it’s no crime to an- 
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swer an advertisement. . . . 

Krirry: And they could go to the dance, 
after all. 

Scottie: Don’t mention that awful 
dance again. I’d rather have a party 
here at home. 

Moruer: A party? With four boys and 
one girl? That looks to me like a one- 
sided affair. 

Kirrty: Gee, it’s a wonder to me Junior 
didn’t think of that. Didn’t you ad- 
vertise for any girls, Junior? 

Junior: No, I just figured that the first 
guy who answered the ad could take 
Sis to the dance, and I'd get rid of 
the rest of the applicants. That’s 
why I was so anxious to meet every 
one of them in the hall, so I could get 
their names and steer them in here 
before they could say anything in- 
criminating. I sorta had a hunch 
Mother and Scottie wouldn’t think 
much of the advertising idea. 

Moruer: You were right about that. 
But since you boys have put up such 
a plea, I don’t have the heart to turn 
you out without some kind of party. 
If you can think of some other girls 
to invite, I guess Kitty and I could 
rustle some refreshments and you 
could play the victrola and dance to 
your hearts’ content. 

Scortie: Oh, Mother, that would be 
marvelous! 

Jor: I know a girl in our home-room 
who has just moved to town. Her 
name is Esther Ryan. 

Juntor: Sure, I know her too. She lives 
on Emerson Street. Let me call her 
up. 

Moruer: I’ve had enough of your pro- 
motion tactics for one evening, 
Junior. From now on, you keep out 





of things. Ill call up Mrs. Ryan and 
explain that we are having a little 
party at our house for some of the 
young people who have just moved 
to town. Maybe she’ll let Esther 
come. 

Scottie: That’s a swell idea. I can 
think of a couple of new girls in my 
own section. I guess if I hadn’t been 
so selfish I would have realized they 
were as lonely and homesick as I’ve 
been. 

Pump: We new guys better stick 
together. 

Juntor: You might organize a Lonely- 
heart Club. 

Scottie: No more Lonelyhearts after 
tonight. We have a gang of our own 
now. 

Moruer: Well, how about taking your 
gang down to the game room while I 
do some phoning? 

Sam: Gee, Mrs. Fairchild, you’re swell 
to let us stay. 

Boys: I'll say she is! (The whole gang 
exits singing, “For she’s a jolly good 


fellow.” Karty and Juntor follow at 
the end of the line, but Mrs. Fatr- 
CHILD sees JUNIOR in time to call him 
back.) 

Moruer: Junior, you come back here. 
Junior: Aw, gee, Moms, have a heart. 
After all, this is Valentine’s Day. 
Moruer: Honestly, Junior, I don’t 
know whether to kick you or kiss 

you, you are the limit. 

Juntor: Aw, well . . . I guess I was 
taking a chance, but after all, we 
can’t have an Old Maid in the family. 

Moruer (Laughing): She’s hardly an 
old maid at 15, Junior. Oh, dear, I 
wonder how I'll live through it, when 
you begin to take an interest in girls. 

Junior: Nix on that stuff, Moms. After 
tonight, there’s only one valentine 
for me, and you are it. (He grabs his 
MorueEr around the waist and swings 
her around in a dizzy whirl as she 
keeps screaming, “Junior, Junior, 
let me gol Junior, do you hear me?” 
Quick curtain.) 

THE END 


The Iron Queen of Cornwall 


by Jane McGowan 


Characters 


CoLoneL CurTIs GRUBB, owner of 


Cornwall Furnace. 
PrupENcE Gruss, his fourteen-year- 
old niece. 
BENJAMIN SAUNDERS, an indentured 
apprentice. 
WitHEetm Von RAEDER } Hessian 
Baron Von HEvsEN prisoners. 
GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Sertine: The office of Cornwall Furnace 
on an October evening in 1778. 

At Rise: CoLonet Gruss is seated at 
the desk on a high stool. He is ea- 
amining the tutor book of his fifteen- 
year-old-apprentice, BENJAMIN SAUN- 
DERS, who stands facing the COLONEL, 
his back to the audience. His hands 
are clasped behind him, and he shifts 
uneasily from one foot to the other. 
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Cox. Gruss (In a voice of displeasure) : 
TPenjy, if I were as indifferent a 
soldier as you are a scholar, I'd lose 
my rank in a week and be placed 
under arrest. These sums do not even 
bear evidence of conscientious effort. 
*Tis a careless, untidy mass of scrib- 
bles, and I have half a mind to give 
you the thrashing you deserve. 

Bensy: Mayhap I have no head for 
figures, sir. Mayhap I am not over- 
bright! 

Cot. Gruss (With heavy sarcasm): 
Mayhap you are not overbright, 
indeed! You’re bright enough to find 
your way through the woods like a 
veritable redskin! You’re bright 
enough to bring down a deer when 
all but the tips of his horns are con- 
cealed by a thicket! You’re bright 
enough to learn the workings of this 
iron furnace as well as a man twice 
your age, and by St. George, you’re 
going to be bright enough to master 
these sums, if I have to stimulate 
your intelligence with the end of a 
rope or a stout strap. Now how 
would you like that, Master Idle- 
Pate? 

Bensy (Uneasily): I—I wouldn’t like 
it, sir. And I know — from experi- 
ence! 

Cou. Gruss: Pray then, do not make 
it necessary to repeat so painful a 
lesson. (Rising and crossing in front 
of table, he turns BeNsy around to face 
him. He speaks in a kindlier tone.) 
Tell me, Benjy, what mischief ails 
you these days that turns your head 
from your duties. 

Bensy (Hanging his head): I don’t 
know, sir. 

Cot. Gruss: Oh, come now, speak up, 
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lad. Surely I am not so harsh a 
master that you are afraid to speak. 

Bensy: Well, sir, in truth, I hardly 
know how to tell you, sir, but — Oh, 
I know you have been good to me, 
Colonel Grubb, and well I know I 
am an ungrateful varmint to shirk 
my lessons when you are kind enough 
to concern yourself with my school- 
ing, but — the fact is, sir, I want to 
leave this place. 

Cot. Gruss: What? Leave Cornwall 
Furnace? Why, Benjy, I thought 
you liked it here. 

Bensy: Oh, I do, sir. That is — I did, 
until — 

Cot. Gruss: Out with it, lad. Until 
what? 

Bensy: Until the war, sir. 

Cot. Gruss: And what does the war 
have to do with you, lad? Surely it is 
enough that I must turn the furnace 
over to the forced labor of these 
infernal Hessian prisoners, without 
having it affect a youngster of your 
tender years. 

Bensy: But that’s just it, sir. There are 
lads with General Washington no 
older than I am with no such back 
and leg muscles as I’ve developed 
here at the forge. 

Cou. Gruss: So that’s it. You want to 
leave the forge and have a try at 
soldiering! 

Bensy: Aye, that I would, sir. 

Cot. Gruss: And what good do you 
think you would have done yourself 
or your country last winter at Valley 
Forge, freezing your feet and weak- 
ening those muscles you’re so proud 
of on a starvation diet of roots and 
melted snow? 

Bensy: But that’s all over now, sir, 





and if General Washington continues 
to outfox the enemy the way he’s 
been doing lately, the whole war will 
be over before I get to fire a single 
shot. 

Cot. Gruss: I’m much afraid you'll 
have to leave the firing to us older 
men, Benjy, and if, as you say, the 
war comes to an early and successful 
conclusion, you shall have my own 
musket to fire a salvo for Liberty and 
General Washington. Now that’s the 
best I can promise you, my boy. I 
must be starting back to Camp 
Hebron before it gets any later. 
You'll want to keep a sharp lookout 
around here from now on, Benjy, and 
if you scent any mischief brewing 
among the prisoners, let me know at 
once. We can’t afford any trouble 
here at the furnace. We'll have to 
keep the Iron Queen well fed and 
tended if we are to turn out our 
quota of cannon and balls for the 
Continentals. 

Bensy: Then, you mean you won’t 
release me, sir? 

Coi. Gruss: Release you? Benjy, you 
can’t be serious. Do you honestly 
mean you want me to cancel your 
indentures so you can join the 
army? 

Bensy: I was never more serious, sir. 

Cot. Gruss: But it’s out of the ques- 
tion, lad. I need you here. Now let’s 
have no more talk about it. Here you 
are and here you stay. Make the best 
of it, Benjy, and try to improve 
yourself by working hard at your 
sums. I'll probably look in again 
later in the evening, so see that you 
have those examples corrected. I 
don’t want you idling away your 


spare time. 


Bensy: Is that your last word, sir? 
Cot. Gruss: It’s my last word on 


that subject, and yours too, I trust. 
(The CoLtonet wraps his cloak about 
him preparing to leave.) I might tell 
you, as I used to tell Prue when she 
was little, to be a good child, Benjy, 
and I might have a surprise for you 
on my next visit. (Crosses to the door) 
And remember, I want no more talk 
of soldiering until you have served 
out your term with me. (Ezits) 


Bensy (Gives way to an outburst of 


temper. He wads up some scattered 
papers on the desk and hurls them 
across the room. His tutor book fol- 
lows): Of all the mean, hateful, ty- 
rannical, cruel, selfish, unreasonable 
masters a boy ever had, Colonel 
Grubb is the worst. Here I am bound 
and chained to the Iron Queen 
worse than a slave boy in the Middle 
Ages. Nothing to do all day but 
check the charges in the furnace and 
work those tiresome, tedious, sense- 
less examples. "Tis enough to make a 
man’s blood boil! (During the above 
tirade, PRUDENCE GRUBB enters right. 
She carries a small basket covered with 
a white napkin.) 


Prue: And who is this man with the 


boiling blood, Master Saunders? Can 
it be yourself you are referring to in 
such ambitious terms? 


Bensy: In truth it is myself I am 


speaking of and you are come in very 
happy time to hear me speak my 
mind against my master, your pre- 
cious uncle! 


Prue: Poor Uncle! What a tongue 


lashing you would give him if you 
only dared. 





Bewnsy: Who says I do not dare to speak 
my mind to any man? 

Prue: I say you dare not speak this 
rudely of my uncle when he is within 
hearing or if you are within reach of 
his arm. 

Bensy: And you would not dare come 
here after dark and unattended if 
you had not made sure the Colonel 
had just left, Mistress Prudence — 
Pie! 

Prue: And well I know that. But I 
have good reason for my disobedi- 
ence. I’ve brought clean bandages 
and a bit of supper for poor Wilhelm 
Von Raeder. Now what’s amiss that 
you are so wrought up? Has my uncle 
been over harsh with you about those 
sums? 

Benjy: Nay, Faith I was surprised he 
let me off so lightly considering all 
the errors I had made. 

Prue: Well, then, what’s afoot? I 
smell trouble in the air. 

BenJy: Promise not to tell? 

Prue: Of course I'll tell. Right away. 
I'll run straight to Uncle Curt and 
whisper all your secrets as well as all 
the mean things you’ve said about 
him just to see you punished. Isn’t 
that the way I always do? 

Bensy (Laughing in spite of himself): 
Nay, Prue, I must confess, you get 
me out of more trouble than ever you 
get me into. 

Prue: Of course. And if there is aught 
I can do for you now, Benjy, I’ll do 
it — Uncle or no Uncle. But to help 
you, I must know your grief. 

Benjy: You already know. We were 
talking about it yesterday. It’s leav- 
ing here. He refuses his consent. He 
will not let me go. 


Prue: I knew he wouldn’t. Can’t you 
see, Benjy, he needs you here. 

Bensy: But how does he know that 
General Washington and the army 
might not need me too? 

Prue: Faith now, you are an important 
lad! 

Benjy: Now you're poking fun. 

Prue: Oh, no, I’m not. I know how 
much it means to you to get away 
and how desperately you want to 
serve the colonies. Perhaps if I spoke 
to Uncle — 

Benjy: Nay, ’twould do no good. He 
had that look in his eye that brooks 
no interference. Nay, Prue, ’tis too 
late for coaxing. The time has come 
for action. 

Prue: What do you mean, Benjy? 

Bensy: I mean I am running away 
tonight. 


Prue: But you couldn’t. You wouldn’t 
dare. Think what it would mean if 
you were caught. The laws in this 
colony are harsh for runaway bond- 
servants. 


Bensy: I'll take my chances with the 
law. My mind is made up. I am 
leaving here tonight. 

Prue: But where will you go? 

Bensy: To join General Washington, of 
course. 

Prue: And if you should be lucky 
enough to catch up with him, don’t 
you know you would be sent right 
back again like an erring schoolboy? 
My uncle would know exactly where 
you were heading and send out 
orders for your return. 

Bensy: You're a clever lass, Prue, and 
your logic is sound. I have it! There’s 
trouble brewing with the Indians out 
Bedford way. I’ve heard tell how the 
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Indian rousers and hair-buyers have 
stirred ’em up to rampagin’ among 
the settlements. With so many of the 
able-bodied men in the service those 
folk will be hard pressed to defend 
themselves. They'll welcome any 
fellow who can shoulder a musket, 
and no questions asked. I’ll strike out 
toward the mountains. 

Prue: Oh, Benjy, how can I bear to 
see you go? "Tis a cruel journey and 
the weather turning cold. You have 
no warm clothing for such a trek 
through the wilderness. 

Bensy (Dragging out a bundle from un- 
derneath the settle): I have not been 
twiddling my thumbs, Prue. This 
bundle has been packed and ready 
for a fortnight. I was just screwing 
up my courage to ask the Colonel’s 
leave. Now that he has refused, I 
am ready anyhow. I would have 


preferred to go with his blessing, but 
as it is, I must go without it. Try to 
make him forgive me, Prue, for after 
all, he has been most like a father to 


me... and it grieves me sorely to 
think of his displeasure. 

Prue: He'll be angry for a time, Benjy, 
but I know he cannot harbor hatred 
in his heart against you. He loves you 
though he sometimes has been harsh 
to you. Often has he told me that he 
dreams of seeing you the iron master 
here at the forge. He says you have a 
way with the men and an under- 
standing of the work here. Uncle is 
most proud of Cornwall Furnace. I 
sometimes think he even loves the 
cannon that are made here, for when 
one is fired upon the proving ground, 
he looks as proud as any father 
admiring his offspring. 
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Bensy: Aye, that he does. But we must 
look sharp, if I am to be on my way 
before the next charge goes into the 
furnace. It’s due in half an hour. 

Prue: By good fortune I had brought 
some fresh pone and a measure of 
port for poor Wilhelm. ’Twill do you 
more good on your long journey 
through the woods. I'll add it to your 
bundle. (She busies herself unpacking 
the basket and stowing the things in 
Bensy’s duffel bag.) 

Bensy: It appears you are taking an 
uncommon interest in that prisoner, 
Wilhelm Von Raeder. 

Prue: Fie, Benjy, you know it’s only 
Christian to feel sorry for a young 
lad like Wilhelm, a prisoner in a 
strange land, and sick in body and 
spirit. 

Bensy: He did suffer a grievous hurt 
when he burned his arm, and he has 
shown a grateful heart for all your 
ministerings to his comfort. I confess 
I like the lad myself. 

Prue: Perhaps some lass will be as good 
to you if you should fall sick or suffer 
harm. (Knocking.) 

Voice (Off stage, in German accent): 
Quick! Quick! Let me in. Open der 
door. 

Prue: It’s Wilhelm! (Bensy opens door 
admitting WrLHELM. He wears dirty, 
ragged clothing and his wounded arm 
is bandaged. He is breathless and 
terrified.) 

Bensy: What is it, Wilhelm, are you 
hurt? 

WitHELM (Supporting himself by lean- 
ing on table): Trouble! Run! Quick! 
No time to lose! 

Prue: Wilhelm, you must have a 
fever. Let me helpjyou to a chair. 





(Tries to help him into a chair.) 

WrtHELm: No, no, I must not sit. 
Hurry! Quick! Before der next charge 
is going into der furnace. Our men — 
they plan to explode it. 

Boru: Blow up the furnace! 

Prue: Help me make him sit down, 
Benjy, he’s out of his head with the 
fever. 

Bensy: He’s not out of his head. He 
knows what he is saying well enough. 
Steady, Wilhelm, steady. Sit down 
here and try to speak slowly. Teil 
me everything. 

WitHetm: In wis der charcoal they 
half mixed it — der — what you call 
it — der powder. 

Prue: You mean gun powder, Wil- 
helm? 

WiiHetm: Ja. For der big explosion. 
You und der lad haf been so goot, 
so kind. You must run. Now, vile 
der is still time. 

Bensy: Run away and leave the furnace 
to these mad men? Not me. I'll call 
the guards. 

Wiizeitm: They will not make der 
answer. 

Bensy: What have those blackguards 
done with them? 

Wize: They Laf der guards — how 
yo say? — put to sleep? 

Prue (Horrified): You mean they 
killed them? 

WitHetm: Not yet avile, chust un- 
conscious. But ven der furnace blows 
up, ve vill all die — unless ve make 
der escape. 

Bensy: But it isn’t going to blow up, 
thanks to you, Wilhelm. I'll sound 
the whistle that means an accident 
has happened at the forge. Men will 
come running in all directions. Per- 
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haps even the Colonel will hear it 
and come back. 

WitxHexm: Ach, nein! Nein! Make not 
so mit der vistle. 

Prue: Why not? ’Tis the only way to 
save the furnace, not to mention our 
very lives. 

WitHe.o: Ve nefer leave here alife, if 
der vistle blows. Then they know 
somesing haf gone wrong, und boom, 
ve all blow to glory! 

Bensy: He’s right. We must think of 
something else. 

WitHewm: Der is nossing but run. Der 
furnace you cannot save. 

Bensy: We must save it. Losing Corn- 
wall Furnace might cost us the war. 

Prue: But what can we do, if they have 
overpowered the guards? Oh, dear, I 
wish Uncle would come. 

Benjy: Don’t waste time wishing — 
think! We must think of a way out. 

Prue: Oh, Benjy, I’m too scared to 
think. 

Bensy: Do they have the guards locked 
up in the room above here? 

Wie: Ja, tied hand und foot and 
gagged so they cannot even cough. I 
was asleep ven they burst in. That 
vas the first I knew of der plot. Und 
I come to warn you at vuncet. 

Bensy: That leaves six men with the 
buggies of ore on the charging plat- 
form. 

WitHeE.o: Ja, six. 

Prue: Will they be killed too if the 
powder explodes? 

WitHetm: Not so. They run for their 
lives. Only Baron Von Heusen gives 
his life. He pours in der charge. 

Bensy: Then it is Baron Von Heusen 
we must stop and no one else. 

WrtHeio: Not even der Colonel could 











stop der Baron now. He is like a man 
possessed! 

Bensy: We’ve got to stop him, Wil- 
helm. We must get him in this room 
and hold him until we can release 
the guards. 

WrtHetm: Ve cannot do it. Ve are 
wisout arms. 

Prue (Seizing flatiron from table): We 
have this, and there is the musket on 
the wall. 

Bensy: That old blunderbuss has not 
been fired for years, but it will do for 
a club if necessary. 

WitHeEtm: It will take more than a 
clout on der head to stop der Baron. 

Bensy: If my plan works we can finish 
him with one blow. If it doesn’t work, 
he’ll finish us. Now listen, carefully. 
Wilhelm, it’s up to you to get the 
Baron in here. Do you have any 
idea where he is now? 

WutxHem: I sink he is on der charging 
platform. 

Bensy: You must make him think I 
have attacked you. When I give you 
the signal open the door and yell 
bloody murder. Be sure to call his 
name. When he rushes in I think I 
know a way to handle him. (Takes 
rifle down from wall.) Prue, you empty 
that bag of all my belongings and then 
blow out all the candles except one. 

PrvuE: Oh, Benjy, are you sure you can 
manage this? 

Bensy: I can try. Quick with those 
things. That’s it. Now give me the 
bag. (He leaps up on top of the table 
while Prue blows out the candles.) 
Ready, Wilhelm, and make it sound 
as if I am beating you unmercifully. 
Prue, you bang those chairs around 
as if we were having a terrific strug- 
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gle. Now, Wilhelm, yell. (The stage is 
in semi-darkness. While Bensy stands 
on the table holding the empty bag, 
WrtHeEoM yells for help.) 

WitHetm: Help! Help! Baron Von 
Heusen! Help! They haf attacked 
me! Help! Help! Save me! Ach, 
mine arm, mine head, mine back! 
Help! Oh, he’s killing me. Please, 
please, hurry! 

Baron (Offstage): Keep fighting, Wil- 
helm. Don’t weaken. I’m coming. 

W1LHELM (More screams. Bensy stamps 
on the table. Prue bangs the chairs on 
the floor): Hurry! To der rescue! 
Please. Oh, merciful goodness! Help! 
(The Baron rushes into the room.) 

Baron: Vilhelm, ver are you? Are 
you — (Before he can utter another 
word, Brnsy has leaped down upon 
him from the table, pulling the bag 
over his head as he does so. There is 
a scuffle in which Bensy manages to 
pull the bag down over the Baron’s 
shoulders pinioning his arms to his 
sides. In the struggle they back up 
toward the bench along the rear wall so 
that Bensy can push his opponent 
down on the bench.) 

Benjy: Quick, Prue. Relight the can- 
dles. (From the remaining candle, 
Pruk lights the others.) Now fetch me 
a stout rope and we'll bind this fellow 
hand and foot. Give me a hand here, 
Wilhelm. 

Prue: Oh, Benjy, don’t let him get 
away. (WiLHELM helps hold the strug- 
gling Baron on the bench.) 

Bensy: Prue, there’s a piece of rope in 
that table drawer. Bring it here 
quickly. (Prur brings rope. As he 
binds the Baron) Quiet, quiet, my 
dear Baron. No need to struggle now. 
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The excitement is almost over. 

Prue: Benjy, you’re a hero. You have 
saved the furnace. 

Bensy: Not yet, I haven’t. I’m taking 
no chances with this fellow. (Getting 
knife from pocket) Here, Prue, you 
slip upstairs, and release the guards. 
Tell them what has happened and 
they'll round up the rest of the 
Hessians. Tell Pat and Regan to get 
busy loading up a fresh charge for 
the furnace so that it goes in on 
schedule. The Iron Queen can’t go 
without her evening meal! 

Prue: I will. But aren’t you going to 
take that bag off that man’s head. 
He might smother. 

Bensy: No danger. And I’m not going 
to remove it for a while. Have you 
never heard of a pig in a poke? Well, 
here’s a living example. Now run 
along and release those guards. 

W1LHE.LM: You have done a goot piece 
of work, Herr Benjy. 

Bensy: Herr? Doesn’t that mean Mis- 
ter or Sir? (WiLHELM nods.) You 
never called me that before. 

W1LHE to: You were chust a lad before, 
but tonight you haf defeated a man 
at a man’s game, und a dangerous 
game it vas. 

Bensy: I never knew how much I 
really thought of this furnace till it 
was in danger. It made me fighting 
mad to hear talk of blowing it up. 

WitHeEim: Der Colonel vill be proud of 
you. 

Bensy: And of you, too, Wilhelm. I’ve 
a notion your status as a prisoner will 
be greatly improved after what you 
have done tonight. Tell me, was it 
just your gratitude to Prue and me 
that made you warn us? 
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Wirizeitm: Nein. It vas also — how 
shall I say? — der sickness for home. 
You see —in der V: ‘erland, I too 
worked in a place like this — a forge. 
Ven der chance came to campaign 
across der vaters, it seemed a great 
adwenture, so I run avay, und ever 
since, I haf vanted nossing half so 
much as to go back to der furnace at 
Banderlitz. Somehow or udder, I 
could not bear der thought of blow- 
ing up an iron furnace even in land 
of mine enemies. 

Bensy: We will not be your enemies 
after tonight, Wilhelm. There is 
nothing the Colonel loves more than 
the furnace and Prue and you have 
saved them both. He will not let you 
go unrewarded. (PRUE reénters.) 

Prue: I hardly needed to tell the men 
anything. They were like hunting 
dogs straining at the leash. They'll 
have every prisoner rounded up in 
no time. 

Bensy: And the next charge? Will it be 
ready in time? Did you tell Pat and 
Regan? 

Prue: Aye, and this very minute they 
are loading their buggies with the ore 
and charcoal and limestone. They 
are saving the others to show to 
Uncle when he returns. (There is a 
struggle on the bench as the Baron 
tries to sit up.) 

Brnsy: Now just lie there and rest, 
Baron, before I tap you on the head 
with this musket to send you off to 
dreamland. (COLONEL GRUBB enters 
with a tall soldierly man in a military 
cloak.) 

Co.LoneL (To the guest): And this is the 
office of the furnace, sir, where we — 
(PruE rushes over to her uncle and 
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clasps him around the waist.) 

Prue: Oh, Uncle, Uncle. I was never so 
glad to see anyone in my life. 

CoLonE.: Well, well, lass, why this un- 
seemly greeting? Did you not see I 
have a guest? (Looks around the room 
bewildered) What is the matter here? 
Benjy, has aught happened to alarm 
the child? Why is Wilhelm not in his 
quarters and what is that strange 
object on the bench? 

Prue: Oh, Uncle, we were almost 
blown up, and Benjy threw the bag 
over his head, and Wilhelm saved us 
all. He did, indeed. If it hadn’t been 
for him, we would all be dead, and I 
released the guards and everything is 
all right now, but thank fortune you 
are here. 

CoLONEL: Prudence, you are talking 
like a child bereft of her senses. (T'o 
his guest) Sir, I must apologize for 
the behavior of my niece. She does 
not normally act like this I assure 
you. Now, Benjy, what’s amiss? 

Bensy: The prisoners, sir. It seems they 
had prepared a charge for the fur- 
nace that was well mixed with gun 
powder. They attacked the guards 
and locked them in the sleeping room 
above stairs. The shift that was on 
duty here fled to a safe distance 
while Baron Von Heusen was to 
empty the charge of powder into the 
furnace. Only we prevented that un- 
lucky accident, sir. 

CoLonEL: What is this you are telling 
me, Benjy? Were those villains ac- 
tually as close to blowing up the 
furnace as you say? 

Bensy: In truth, yes, sir. If it had not 
been for Wilhelm, you would have 
found nothing but rubble and ashes. 


Co.onzE-: Did you warn them, Wilhelm? 

WixHeitom: Ja, Herr Colonel. Der lass 
und Herr Benjy haf been so kind to 
me ven I burned my arm. Fraulein 
Prudence haf bring me bandages 
und ointments und dainties from her 
own table. Und Herr Benjy haf 
given me relief from work so I could 
rest. He haf even taken my shift at 
loading der buggies ven der pain was 
bad. So I could not see them blown 
to bits. Ven der Baron told me to run 
for my life, I run for theirs, too. 

CoLoNnEL: But how did you stop the 
Baron from carrying out his plan? 

Prue: Oh, please let me tell that part, 
Uncle. It was Benjy. He took the 
bag in which he had packed his 
things to run away and — (Claps 
her hand over her mouth) Oh, my 
patience! Benjy, forgive me. I never 
thought to tell on you. 

CotoneL: Run away? Who? Benjy? 
Run away? 

Prue (Half crying): Oh, please, Uncle, 
do not be angry with him. Pray do 
not punish him. He has been so 
brave. 

Bensy: It’s all right, Prue. I’m glad the 
Colonel knows. I want him to know. 
It’s true, sir. I had made up my 
mind to run away after you refused 
your consent to join the army. I had 
all my things packed in that old 
duffel bag of yours and I was ready 
to leave when Wilhelm brought us his 
warning. It makes me shudder to 
think what would have happened if I 
had not been at my post. 

Co.tone.L: It makes me shudder too, 
Benjy. But we'll talk of that later. 
What did you do with the Baron? 

Bensy: There he is, sir. On the bench. 





Wilhelm made him think I had 
attacked him and when he rushed to 
his aid, I threw the bag over his head 
and we tied him up. 

CoLoneL (Examining the BaRon’s 
bonds): It appears you have made a 
very thorough job of the tying. 
Don’t you agree, sir? 

Visitor: Most thorough, and a very 
excellent job of the whole business, if 
you ask my opinion. Indeed, Colonel 
Grubb, all three of these young 
people are to be commended. 

Bensy: Wilhelm, especially, sir. He 
told me just now that he used to 
work in an iron furnace at home. 
Could it not be arranged, sir, that he 
be released to work here as a free 
man until the war is over? 

CoLoneE-: It could be so arranged and 
it will be. He has earned his freedom. 
(Shaking hands with WrLHELM) Young 
man, accept my most sincere thanks. 
You have not only saved the fur- 
nace, but also the lives of two young 
people who are most dear to me. And 
now, sir, there is one more job to be 
done. Loose that fellow’s bonds and 
get him out of my sight. Confine him 
in the guard room until he can be 
brought to trial. (Bensy and Wi:- 
HELM cut his bonds.) 

Bensy: Shall I remove the bag, sir? 

Co.oneEL: I have no wish to see his 
face. (To WitHELm) Take my pistol, 
lad, jab it in his ribs and march him 
to the guard room. Once there, tie 
him again and remove that bag. I 
should hate him to smother to death 
before he can be given a trial. (They 
carry out his orders. Bensy starts to 
exit with WILHELM.) 

CoLoneEL: Not you, Benjy. We have a 


score to settle. 

Prue: Uncle, please! 

CotoneE: Don’t interrupt, Prue. Benjy, 
you tell me you were about to desert 
your post here to join the forces of 
General Washington. 

Bensy: Aye, sir. 

CoLonEL: You knew, of course, that 
the laws of this colony are most 
strict regarding runaway indentured 
lads. 

Bewnsy: Aye, sir. 

CoLoneL: Then your desire to leave 
here must have passed all endurance 
to drive you to such risk. 

Bensy: Aye, sir. 

CoLonE.: Well, Benjy, like Wilhelm, 
you have earned your freedom. You 
will no longer need to risk your neck 
to join General Washington’s com- 
mand. You have my full permission. 

Prue: Oh, Uncle! 

Co.one : And furthermore, you will be 
spared the rigors of a long journey. 
You may enlist this very minute. 
(To guest) General Washington, may 
I present a young recruit who is 
qualified in every way as a soldier of 
liberty. 

Prue and Bensy (In amazement): Gen- 
eral Washington! (Prue curtsies.) 

CoLoneL: Don’t be so stunned, chil- 
dren. The General has wanted to 
visit Cornwall for some time. 

GENERAL: Indeed, I have. I wanted to 
see the furnace that has supplied us 
with so many cannon and balls. 

Bendy: I cannot believe it, sir, that you 
are really here. 

GENERAL: You cannot disbelieve the 
evidence of your cyes and ears. Now, 
young man, I understand it is your 
wish to become a soldier in the 





Continental army? 

Bensy: Begging your pardon, sir, it 
was my intention. Indeed, it has long 
been the dearest wish of my heart to 
strike some blow for liberty and 
fight under your leadership, sir. 

CoLonEL: Your talk is strange, Benjy. 
Why do you speak as if you no 
longer entertain such a desire? 

Bensy: Because it is the truth, Colonel 
Grubb. If I may speak freely and 
honestly, I no longer wish to leave 
here. When I heard that the furnace 
was in danger, sir, I knew for the 
first time what this place means to 
me. If you still want me, sir, knowing 
that I had planned to sneak away 
and run off, like a — like a deserter, 
I promise I will work faithfully at 
any task — even those hateful sums. 

CoLonEL: Consider wisely, lad. You 
have a splendid chance for an army 
career. 

GENERAL: But the decision must rest 
with you, Benjy. 

Bensy: I have decided, Gentlemen. 
When I see how homesick Wilhelm is 
for the very work he ran away from, 
I know I want to stay here and help 
to run the Cornwall Furnace. 

CoLonE.: Benjy, you are a man after 
my own heart. I could not be prouder 
of you if you were my own son. 

GENERAL: Indeed, 1 might say I am 
sorry to lose so fine a recruit, but I 
cannot help but feel you are doing a 


more valuable service here than in 
the ranks. This war is not over, 
Benjy, and we will need all the can- 
non and balls that the mines and 
furnace of Cornwall can produce be- 
fore we’re through. (70 the CoLONEL) 
And now, sir, may I ask a favor of 
you? 

CoLoneEL: At your service, sir. 

GENERAL: Tomorrow, when we con- 
tinue our inspection of the furnace 
and mines, and see the iron poured 
for the new cannon, may I have the 
services of Mistress Prudence and 
Master Benjy as my personal guides? 

CoLoneE.: They are yours to command, 
sir, and I can see by their faces they 
will enjoy their duties and appreciate 
the honor you have granted them. 

Prue (With a curtsy): We will extend 
you every courtesy of Cornwall, sir. 

Co.onE.: And now, I believe if we go 
out to the charging platform we will 
be in time to see the furnace charged 
according to schedule. Benjy, lead 
the way. 

GENERAL (Offering his arm to Prue): 
Mistress Prudence, may I have the 
honor of your company? 

Prue (Taking the GENERAL’s arm): 
With pleasure, sir. 

Bensy: And now ladies and gentlemen 
(Opening door), I present The Iron 
Queen of Cornwall! May she grant us 
Victory and Freedom! 

THE END 
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Let’s Go Formal 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLy 
Rusy 

Tre: The present. A week-day evening, 
about 5:45 P.M. 

Piace: The Saunders home in Glenview, 
a small American city. 

Sertina: The living room. 

At Rise: Bitty SaunpErs, eight years 
old and all boy, is sitting in the arm- 
chair left of the fireplace, solemnly 
bouncing a pingpong ball on a paddle 
and counting as he does so. He bounces 
it several times, then misses and starts 
over. After a moment you hear a door 
slam off. At the sound of the door, 
AGNEs SAUNDERS enters quickly from 
left. 

Aanss (As she enters, looking toward re- 
ception hall, calling): Fred, is that 
you? (Frep SaunpeErs, the head of the 
house, appears in the reception hall, 
still wearing his top coat and holding 
his hat in his hand.) 

Frep (Standing in the doorway): Yes, 
Agnes, are you a welcome committee 
of one? 

Buy (Grinning): I’m here, Pop (Stil 
bouncing ball). 

Frep: Oh, so you are, but your face is 
dirty. You can’t be on my welcoming 
committee. 

Acnes (Going to Frep and kissing him): 
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Fred, I’m so glad you’re here — 
you're late. 

Frep: Only ten minutes. This touches 
me, Agnes — your being so glad to 
see me. (Teasingly) What’s the mat- 
ter? Do you need some money? 

Aanes: Of course I do—I always 
need money, but it isn’t that. Fred, 
you don’t mean to tell me you’ve 
forgotten — 

Frep (Turning and walking into the 
reception hall, taking off his coat as he 
goes): Forgotten what? (His voice 
fades a trifle, and he disappears a mo- 
ment as though hanging up his coat in 
a closet in the hall. Then as he turns 
back into the room with his paper un- 
under his arm.) It certainly is good to 
be home — had a hard day, and it’s a 
nasty night out. (He moves toward the 
easy chair at right, unfolding his 
paper.) Yes, just the kind of a night 
to — (He is about to sink into his 
chair.) 

Aaengs: Don’t sit down, Fred! (The door 
slams off again.) 

Frep (Raising his eyebrows): Don’t sit 
down? But — 

Aanes: There isn’t time. (Bup enters 
hurriedly. He is nearly seventeen and 
talks and acts accordingly. As AGNES 
looks toward Bun, FReEp eases himself 
quietly into his chair.) 

Bun: Hi, Mom — Dad. (Turning im- 
mediately to Bitty who is still non- 
chalantly bouncing his ball.) Listen, 











Billy, did you get my suit all right? 

Bruty (Looking up): What'd you say, 
Bud? 

Bup: Did you get my suit from the 
cleaners? 

Bitty (Light dawning): Your — suit? 
Your — oh, gee! Oh, gee whizz! 

Bup (Aghast): You — you didn’t get 
it? 

Brtty: Gee, Bud, I—I don’t know 
what made me forget — 

Acngs (Brightly) Maybe you’re get- 
ting like your father, Billy. You 
know how forgetful he is. 

Frep: What’s that? 

Bup: Mom, please, this is no time for 
trivial conversation. Don’t you real- 
ize what’s happened? I’m to call for 
Sally in less than an hour now — and 
I — I haven’t anything to wear! 

AGNgEs: But that doesn’t seem possible, 
dear. 

Bun: I tell you it is. I took my good suit 
to the cleaners yesterday, and I de- 
pended on Billy to call for it. I 
couldn’t because I had a meeting 
after school today and I knew I'd be 
late. 

Buty: I thought of it once, Bud, on 
my way home from school, and then 
I met Dicky Watts and — 

Bup: You keep still — I’m not inter- 
ested in your childish activities! .. . 
What’ll I do, Mom? We're having 
this big dinner at school in the gym, 
and they’ll probably call on me to 
make a speech even — 

Frep: You’re to be an important figure 
at this affair, I take it, son? Well, in 
that case, you'll certainly have to 
be clothed. 

Bun: But how can I be? 

Frep: Well, it seems to me I spent quite 


a sum on suits for you this year. Do 
you mean to tell me you only have 
one? 

Bun: For gosh sakes, Dad, don’t you 
think clothes wear out? 

Frep (Drily): Yours do — I know that. 

Aanes: Bud, I can’t understand why 
you didn’t have your suit delivered 
if it was so important — 

Bup: Mon, this is war! A fella tries to 
help by saving on deliveries, and this 
is the thanks he gets! 

Frep: Of course, son, I’m only your 
father, but if I might suggest, in- 
stead of talking, I’d run over and see 
if by any chance the cleaning shop is 
still open. 

Bun: Gosh, I never thought of that. 

Aanes: Yes, dear—and I wish we 
could help more, but your father and 
I are stepping out ourselves tonight. 
(Bun rushes out.) 

Frep (Surprised): What did you say? 

Aanss: I said we were going out, dear. 
This is the night of my club dinner. 

Frep: Your what? But that’s terrible, 
Agnes. I don’t feel like going out — I 
don’t feel like going out at all. 

Aangs: You will, dear, after you have 
a bath and change. And I’ve laid out 
your things on the bed in the guest 
room. 

Frep (Quizzically): The guest room? 
Since when am I a guest in my own 
house? 

Aacngs: Now, Fred — I want our room 
all to myself tonight. When a woman 
gets done up in evening clothes, she 
likes to spread out a little. It’s an 
occasion. 

Frep (Looking horror-stricken): Eve- 
ning clothes! Agnes, you mean we’ve 
got to dress up? 





Aanes: Of course. We decided at the 
club the other day that our social life 
was getting stale — that it would be 
nice to go formal for a change. 

Frep: Agnes, I can’t get all dressed up 
like a tin horse tonight —I’m too 
tired. I — I think I’m getting some- 
thing. I feel awful. 

Bitiy (Suddenly): So do I. 

Frep: What’s the matter with you? 

Bitty: I got Bud to promise he’d buy 
me one of those builder sets I’ve been 
wanting for my birthday, and now 
he won’t. 

Frep: I think you’re right, son. 

Buty: You — you wouldn’t get it for 
me, would you, Pop? 

Agnes: Dear, don’t bother your father 
now — he’s anxious to get dressed. 

Frep: Did you say anxious? 

Anes (Kidding him): Of course, Fred. 
Mental telepathy. I was reading your 
mind. (Rusy, the colored maid enters 
left. She is large and usually good- 
natured.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, ah knows Bud is 
gwine out, and yo’ and Mistah Fred, 
so does anyone want to eat anything 
tonight? 

Frep: I could eat a horse, Ruby, right 
this minute. 

Aanes: Now, Fred, you'll just have to 
wait until we get to the dinner. 

Frep: That'll be hours! 

Aqnes: It will be if you don’t get 
dressed! 

Frep: Humph, they’ll probably have 
chicken croquettes with that luke- 
warm creamy stuff. 

Bruty: J want to eat, Ruby. 

Rusy: Well, yo’ come in the kitchen 
when yo’ ready, Billy, and ah’ll fix 
yo’ somethin’. Somethin’ good, chile! 
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(Rusy goes out left.) 

AaneEs (Going to Frep and giving him a 
little push): Now, hurry, Fred — come 
along — you’d better get dressed. 

FrRep (Getting up slowly): And they say 
women are the weaker sex! 

Aacnss: Now, don’t look as though it 
were going to be an ordeal. Why, just 
think, we haven’t had evening clothes 
on for over two years. 

Frep: I was hoping I’d never have to 
wear mine again. 

Aanes (She makes a little face at him 
as she starts left): Oh, you! Now, do 
come right up, dear. (She goes out left. 
Frep resignedly starts left.) 

Bitty: Pop, wait a minute — about 
that builder set — 

Frep: Son, you have not yet learned to 
make use of the psychological mo- 
ment. I am in no mood —(Bup 
rushes in again right center, looking 
wilder than ever.) 

Bup: They were closed, Dad — they 
were closed. I banged on the door — 

Frep: Maybe you can call them up. 

Bup: How can I call them if they’re 
closed? 

Frep: That’s right. Well, son, sorry I 
can’t help you, but I certainly do wish 
it were my suit that was missing 
instead of yours. (He goes out left. 
Bup looks after him, agonized, then 
begins to stalk around the room. B1LLy 
watches him.) 

Bruty: Bud — 

Bup (Turning savagely): Never mind! 
(Bup goes to the desk and reaches for 
phone book, leafing through it franti- 
cally.) 

Buty (Tentatively): Bud . . 
doin’, Bud? 

Bun: I told you not to talk to me. 


. what ya 





Biiy: But if I could help any way — 
(Bitty is not usually so repentant) 
What are you doing? 

Bup (Shouting): Trying to find out 
which Jones owns the dry-cleaning 
place! If I can find his home phone 
number, maybe I can get him to 
open up again, so I can get my suit. 

Bitty: Do you know his initials? 

Bun: Of course I don’t know his initials 
— it’s just Jones Cleaners. That’s all 
I know. 

Bitty: Then how can you find out? 
There must be lots of Joneses. (Bubp 
starts to dial a number.) 

Bup (Into phone): Hello? Is this the 
Jones residence? . . . Well, do you 
own a dry cleaning place? . . . You 
own what? . . . A candy store? Oh, 
for gosh sakes! (He hangs up.) 

Bruty: I guess that was the wrong one. 
(Bup looks at him disgustedly and 
dials another number.) 

Bun: Hello? Is this the Jones residence? 
Well, I’d like to ask you a question, 
Madam. No, of course I’m not selling 
anything but — she hung up on me! 
(He hangs up too.) 

Bruty: I got an idea, Bud. Maybe if I 
could go call on all the different 
Joneses — I'd be right there then — 
I could explain what I wanted — 

Bup: Oh, for gosh sakes, that would 
take all night! The whole affair 
would be over by then. (He starts left.) 

Bitty: Where you going? 

Bun: To look through my closet! (He 
dashes frantically off left. Brtiy looks 
after him a moment. The phone rings 
and he ambles over to answer it.) 

Buty: Hello? This is Billy. . . . Bud? 
No, he’s upstairs. . . . I don’t think 
he can come to the phone right now, 
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Sally. . . . Well, gee whizz, I don’t 
know what time he’ll be over for 
you. . . . No, oreven if he can come 
at all. . . . He hasn’t got anything 
to wear... .I say, he hasn’t got 
anything to wear. . . . (Bup enters 
again in time to hear this remark. He 
has a soiled gray suit and a pair of 
brown trousers over his arm.) 

Bup (Savagely): Who are you talking 
to? 

Burity: It’s Sally. She — 

Bun: Oh, for gosh sakes! (Grabbing the 
phone.) Listen, Sally, don’t pay any 
attention to him — he’s crazy. What- 
ever he’s been tellingyou? . . . Sure, 
sure, I'll be over. . . . Why — why 
— any minute now. Just as soon as I — 
I finish dressing. (He hangs up and 
with his suits still over his arm yells 
for Rusy.) 

Bup: Ruby — Ruby! (Rusy enters left. 
BIty sits in chair again, watching, 
now and then bouncing his ball.) 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, Bud — does yo’ 
have to shout? 

Bun (Holding up the gray suit): Ruby, 
listen, could you fix this up so I could 
wear it? 

Rusy (Looking it over): That suit sho’ 
do need a cleaning. 

Bun: I know that, but couldn’t you — 
couldn’t you sponge it off? 

Rusy: Sponge dat ‘suit off? Dat suit 
needs an immersion, Mistah Bud. I’d 
have to dip dat suit right down into 
gasoline, and then ah don’t know 
would it be fit to weah! 

Bitty (Interested): How’d you get it 
so dirty, Bud? 

Bun: You hush up! 

Rusy (Looking at the brown troue-rs): 
What’s this yo’ got? 





Bup: My brown trousers. (He holds 
them up so that you see a big tear in the 
seat.) I tore them. 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, yo’ sho’ did. Dat’s 
a mighty big hole — biggest hole I 
evah see in a pair of pants. 

Bup (Desperately): Could you mend 
them Ruby, so they — they wouldn’t 
show the tear, I mean? 

Rusy: Mend those trousers? No, suh! 
Dey can’t be mended — dey gotta be 
patched! Ah could put a patch right 
across — (She shows him on the seat 
of the trousers.) 

Bun (Horrified): A patch? Can I get up 
in front of everyone with a patch on 
my pants? (He rushes off left again, 
taking the suits with him. Buuy gets 
up suddenly and goes to the desk where 
Bup has left the phone book open. 
Brxy looks at it, tears out a page and 
puts it in his pocket. Rusy looks after 
Bun, shaking her head.) 

Rusy: What does he think ah am? A 
magician? Ah do declare — that boy 
gittin’ queerer every day! 

Bitty (Suddenly): Ruby — 

Rusy: Yes, chile. . . . 

Briiy: I’m going out. (He starts for door 
right center.) 

Rusy: Out? Ah thought you wuz hun- 
gry. Now, yo’ listen hyeah — 

Bitty (On his way): If anyone asks 
where I am, just say I’m looking for 
Joneses. 

Rusy: Joneses? Lawsy sakes! (Rupy 
stands, shaking her head again in a 
mystified manner as FReEp sticks his 
head in at left.) 

Frep: Ruby — Ruby, is anyone around? 
(Rusy looks at him startled. He comes 
in wearing his tux coat which is ob- 
viously too small for him.) 
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Rusy: What’s the matter with yo’, 
Mistah Fred? 

Frep: Nothing the matter with me, 
Ruby — it’s this coat. There seems 
to be something wrong. It — it won’t 
close. (He pulls at the sides, demon- 
strating. Ruy examines it.) 

Rusy (Laughing): Ah do declare, yo’ 
must have grown, Mistah Fred — 
grown wider! 

Frep: Yes, I — can you fix it, Ruby? 

Rusy: Can ah what? 

Frep: Fix it. 

Rusy: Why, Mistah Fred, no one could 
fix dat coat. Not so’s it would fit yo’ 
no moah. If it were to be made 
smaller, Mistah Fred, I might do 
somethin’, but yo’ jest needs moah 
material. (She walks around him, 
pulling at the coat.) A whole lot moah! 

Frep: It won’t button, Ruby — it 
won’t button. 

Rusy: It sho’ won’t. How are the 
trousers, Mistah Fred? 

Frep: I —I haven’t tried them yet. I 
just thought I’d slip on the coat — 
(You hear Bun’s voice off, calling 
Rusy. Frep quickly slips off the coat.) 
I'll — I'll go try the trousers. (As he 
goes out, he bumps into Bun coming in. 
Bup has a pair of white duck trousers 
under his arm.) 

Bun: Excuse me, Dad. (FReEp goes out.) 
Ruby... 

Rusy (Looking at white ducks): What 
ah yo’ doin’ with those? 

Bup (Hoarsely): Could you press these, 
Ruby? They got wrinkled. 

Rusy: Press ’em? What fo’? Yo’ can’t 
weah those ice-cream pants in the 
daid of winter. 

Bup: I thought with my blue coat — 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes, yo’ can’t do that. 





Bup (Rushing out again): No — no — 
I —I spose I can’t! (Rusy looks af- 
ter him, again shaking her head, then she 
drops into a chair, waving her hand in 
a “fanning” gesture as though ex- 
hausted. After a moment, AGNES 
enters left, looking surreptitiously 
around the room. She carries a simple 
evening dress of straight lines over her 
arm.) 

Acnes: Ruby — I’ve got to speak to 
you. (Ruy gets up and goes to her.) 

Rusy: Yes, Miss Agnes? 

Aanes: Ruby, my dress — I — I haven’t 
had it on, you know, for quite a 
while — and it’s strange, but well, it 
seems to have gotten too tight. 

Rusy: Too tight, Mis’ Agnes? 

Aangs: Yes, I’m sure the cleaners must 
have shrunk it — they often do that, 
you know. (Rusy looks at AGNES 


out of the corner of her eye, and AGNES 
smiles back brightly.) 
Rusy: Shrunk it, yo’ say, Mam? 


Hmm-m, I spect so . . . But can’t 
yo’ squeeze in somehow, Mis’ Agnes? 

Aanes: Ruby, if I ever got it on, I’d 
never get it off! 

Rusy: Did yo’ try everything — holdin’ 
yo’ breath and — 

Aanes: Yes, Ruby, everything, but 
you can see — it —it just doesn’t 
go. (She holds the dress in front of her, 
trying to pull it around her.) 

Rusy: No, Ma’am, it sho’ don’t. 
Theah’s about two inches moah of 
yo’, Mis’ Agnes, than theah is of the 
dress. 

Aenes: You needn’t rub it in, Ruby. 
Can’t you do something? 

Rusy (Looking at seams): What can 
ah do, Mis’ Agnes? Dey ain’t enough 
in the seams to let it out. Folks in 
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this family must think I’m Mrs. 
Superman. 

Acnes: What do you mean — folks? 

Rusy: Nothin’, Mis’ Agnes, nothin’. 
Not a thing. (Getting an idea) Mis’ 
Agnes, I jest thought of somethin’. 
That real old evenin’ dress — with 
the full skirt — why cain’t yo’ weah 
that? The bottom’s bound to fit cause 
it’s full, and if the top don’t, you’ can 
weah yo’ velvet jacket over it. 

Acnes: Why — why, that’s an idea, 
Ruby. I believe I can do that — I'll 
look it up right away! (She starts out 
and meets FrEp who is entering. He is 
chewing on a roll, and he is not wearing 
ihe tuxedo coat. She looks at him.) 

Aanes: Fred, what’s that you're eating? 

Frep: I don’t know — something I 
found in the kitchen. I’m so hungry 
I could eat anything. (Takes another 
bite) It tastes like a stale roll. 

Aanss (Also taking a bite of it): It is a 
stale roll... . Why — why, Fred, 
you're not dressed yet? 

Frep: No — no — not yet. You aren’t 
either, Agnes. 

Acnes: Well, I—I had to speak to 
Ruby about something, but I shouldn’t 
be long now, so do hurry, Fred. 
(She goes out.) 

Frep (Looking after her): Hurry? (Turn- 
ing to Rusy.) Ruby, the trousers 
are worse than the coat. 

Rusy: Dey is, Mistah Fred? 

Frep: I can’t possibly wear them — I 
can’t possibly get them on. What’ll I 
do? 

Rusy: What’ll yo’ do, Mistah Fred? 
Well, ’pears to me as though yo’ 
jest cain’t go at all— not if Mis’ 
Agnes say yo’ got to be dressed up. 

Frep: But she’s set her heart on — 








(Bun appears in the doorway, wearing 
Frep’s tuzedo. It is a little large in 
spots, but not too bad a fit.) 

Bup (Clearing his throat): Dad, I — 

Frep: Yes, son? (Looking at him) What 
— what have you got on? 

Bun: Well, Dad, you see, I — I went in 
the guest room, thinking maybe I 
could find another old suit — Mom 
sometimes stores stuff in there — and 
I —I happened to notice your tux 
on the bed — 

Frep: You happened to notice? I see, 
om... seems. + 

Bup: Well — er —I just tried it on, 
and it fits pretty well — (Breaking 
off) Oh, gosh, Dad, can’t I wear it, 
please? 

Frep: I was expecting to wear it my- 
self, son. 

Bun: But I’ve got to wear something, 
Dad — and you've got other things — 

Frep: Come here. (Bup goes to his 
father, and Frep turns him around, 
examining the coat, feeling the shoul- 
ders.) It does seem to fit you fairly 
well. (AGNEs enters left, speaking as 
she comes in.) 

Acnes: Ruby, that dress — (Seeing 
Frep and Bup) Oh! (Lowering her 
voice) Ruby, that dress we were 
speaking of — I must have given it 
to the Salvation Army. 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes! 

Aanes (Crossing): Fred . . . 

Frep: Yes, Agnes? (He has been busy 
with Bun. Looking at her) Why, you 
— you still aren’t dressed yet? 

Acnes: No — er — I went in the guest 
room looking for you — (Noticing 
Bup) Why, Bud, what’s that you’re 
wearing? 

Bup: What — what is it? 
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Frep: It’s my tux... . / Agnes, don’t 
you think it fits him awfully well? 
Acnes: Why, yes. I — I am surprised. 
Of course you have grown and filled 
out, Bud, and your father is quite 
slender — or was. (She looks at Frep 
suspiciously.) Fred, it doesn’t fit you 

any more! 

Frep: Now, Agnes, that isn’t the 
point. 

Acnes: Isn’t it? 

Frep: No — er — it’s just that Bud 
hasn’t anything to wear, and I think 
parents ought to— well, I think 
parents ought to sacrifice for their 
children now and then. 

Bup (Joyfully): Then I can wear it, 
Dad? 

Acnes: You might as well, dear. Your 
father can’t. (RuBy slips out left, a 
smile on her face.) And you know it 
isn’t a sacrifice on your part, Fred — 
you’ve been itching to stay home all 
evening. 

Frep: Now, Agnes, I was going. Can I 
help it if — if — 

Acnes: If you got fat, dear? 

Frep (On his dignity): If you want to 
put it that way, do so. (BILLy enters 
right center, carrying a paper bag, the 
kind you bring home from the cleaner’s. 
He is jubilant.) 

Buy: I got it—TI got it! (They all 
turn and stare at him.) 

Bup: You got — 

Bitiy: Your suit, Bud — your suit! I 
looked up all the Joneses and mapped 
out a route, and it was the second 
family I called on. Mr. Jones drove 
me over and unlocked the store — 
(He is tearing open the paper bag.) 

Bup: Well, gee, I— (He looks crest- 
fallen.) 





Briy (His attention caught by the tux): 
Hey, what’s that you got on? 

Frep: It’s my tuxedo, Billy — and I 
rather think Bud might as well keep 
it on, if he wants to. 

Bup: I —I did think it would kind of 
make an impression on Sally, Dad. 
Bitty: Well, gee whizz, you meau I 
went to all this trouble for nothing, 
and I won’t even get my builder’s 

set now? 

Frep: Well, son, we'll see what we can 
do about that — 

Acnes (Who has been examining the 
suit Brtty has brought. Part of it 
shows through the bag): Why, my good- 
ness, this can’t be your suit, Bud — 
why, it’s — it’s a tuxedo! 

Frep: A tuxedo? 

Bitty (Taking paper all the way off): 
Can you imagine that? Mr. Jones 
must have given me the wrong one! 

Aaenes: Yes. Look, the ticket says 
“Sanders,” not “Saunders” at all. 

Bitty: Yeah — he was kinda looking 
for it in the dark — he just turned 
one light on — 

Bun: Hey, Dad, that coat looks pretty 
big. 

Frep: I beg your pardon? 

Bun: I mean it looks as though it might 
fit you. (He takes the coat.) Here, try 
it on. 

Frep: Well — 

Bun: Sure, Dad — it’s Jones’ mistake. 
If he sent the wrong one, I don’t see 
why you can’t wear it tonight and 
take it back in the morning — 

Aenes: Oh, I—I don’t think it will 
fit your father, Bud. 

Bup: What do you mean? (He helps his 

father slip into the coat.) It’s a perfect 
fit! There you are, Dad, all fixed up. 
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Now, you and Mom can go to your 
party. 

Frep: We can, can’t we? (AGNES is 
looking worried.) 

Bun: Sure, and I gotta be going now 
or Sally’ll disown me. So long, folks 
— have a good time! (He dashes out 
right center.) 

Frep ( A little sadly. He has the trousers 
over his arm now): Well, Agnes, we 
can go now. I'll just put these 
trousers on — 

Aanes: Oh, Fred, I — 

Frep: Come on — get into your glad 
rags. 

Aaenes: Oh, Fred, I was thinking — 

Frep: What’s the matter? 

Aanes: Well, it’s so late now, Fred, I 
was thinking we might as well stay 
home. 

Frep (A smile breaks over his face. He 
starts taking the tux coat off): Agnes! 
(Rusy enters left, smiling.) 

Rusy: Is yo’ all gwine to stay home 
tonight? 

Frep: I — I guess we are, Ruby. 

Rusy: Then yo’ all must be gittin’ 
powerful hungry and I’m makin’ 
pancakes! 

Bitty: Pancakes — hooray — with lots 
of butter and maple syrup. (He is 
playing with his ball again, content.) 

Rusy: Yes, suh — and sausages. 

Aanes: Sounds wonderful, Ruby. 

Frep: And hurry ’em- up—Im 
starved! (Frep makes for his easy 
chair as Rusy goes out left. AGNES is 
still standing, now and then peering 
at herself in the mirror over the 
mantel.) 

Frep (Sighing contentedly): Pancakes 
and sausages. . . . And an evening 


at home. Nothing like it. (A thought 
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strikes him.) Of course, I suppose I 
really shouldn’t eat pancakes. 

Aanes (Making herself taller so that she 
can see more of herself in the mirror). 
I shouldn’t either. 

Frep: What’s that? 

AGnes: Oh — er — nothing, Fred. I 
tell you, dear, enjoy your pancakes 
tonight, and you can start on your 
diet tomorrow. 

Frep: Diet? 

AGnes: Oh, just a mild one. I'll tell 


Ruby to have lots of salads and green 
vegetables — it'll be good for us, 
Fred. 

Frep: Us? 

Aacnes: Well, I thought I might do it 
with you — you know, dear, just to 
keep you company. (He looks at her 
quizzically, and she smiles back at him 
brightly as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Cupid’s Post Office 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
lst CLERK 
2np CLERK 
Ist GrrRL 
2np GIRL 
Srp GIRL 
Ist Boy 
2np Boy 
3rp Boy 
Dan Curpip 
Ist MAILMAN 
2np MAILMAN 
Srp MAILMAN 
4TH MAILMAN 
Tommy Wiiu1AmM Brown 
LittLe Giri 
Op Man Groucu 
Orner Giris AND Boys 

Sertine: Cupid’s Post Office. 

At Rise: The Cuerks are at the stamp 
and package windows, smiling. There 
are eight children (both boys and girls) 
waiting in line at the stamp window, 
holding envelopes in their hands. The 
line stretches downstage left so that 
each one waiting is visible to the audi- 
ence. At the package window there is a 
similar line stretching downstage right. 
The children in this line hold heart- 
shaped boxes in their hands. 

Ist CLERK (At stamp window): May I 
help you, little girl? 

lst Giri (At stamp window): I'd like 
to mail a valentine. 

lst CLERK: Then here’s a heart stamp 


for you. (He hands her a small red 
heart.) 

Ist Grru: Oh, thank you, sir, that’s 
fine. (She pastes the heart on her en- 
velope, then puts it in letter drop and 
goes out right.) 

2np CLERK (At package window): You 
have a package there, sir? 

lst Boy: Oh, yes. What does it weigh? 

2np CLERK: One pound of love and 
sweetness. 

Ist Boy: Will you send it on its way? 
(The 2nv CLERK takes package. While 
this has been going on, the Ist CLERK 
has given heart stamps to two little 
boys and another girl who have pasted 
them on, moved right, dropped them in 
letter box and gone out. Now the next 
little girl steps forward. She has a 
large stack of valentines.) 

Ist CLerK: Next! You need a lot of 
stamps, I see. 

2np Gir.: Oh, yes, sir, quite a few. 

Ist CLERK: You'll make lots of folks 
feel happy. (Handing her some red 
hearts.) 

2np Gir: That’s what I hope to do. 
(She moves away, licking hearts and 
sticking them on envelopes, drops them 
and then exits. The CLERK at package 
window has weighed packages for 
three more children and shoved them 
aside.) 

2np CLERK (Now speaks to a boy): An- 
other candy heart to send? 
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@2nv Boy: And it goes so far away. 

@np CLERK: Why, then I’d send it 
special — 

2nv Boy: Will it arrive right on the 
day? (The CuierK beams and nods. 
Now the 1st CLERK who has given 
stamps to two more children while the 
2np CLERK talked to the 2nv Boy 
is speaking to a girl.) 

Ist CLERK: Some stamps? How many 
do you need? 

Srp Giri (Holding out envelope): I’ve 
this valentine for Mother — 

Ist CLERK: Ah, here you are. Will that 
be all? 

3rp Grew (Holding out another): And 
another for my brother! (She pastes 
hearts on her envelopes, deposits them 
in letter drop and exits right. She was 
the last in the line. The 2np CLERK 
has weighed packages for two more 
children and now speaks to a boy.) 

2np CieRK: A package that you wish to 
mail? 

Srp Boy: Oh, yes — sweets for the 
sweet 

@np CLERK: There’s nothing like a 
candy heart — 

Srp Boy: It’s sure to be a treat! (The 
heart is weighed and shoved aside and 
the boy exits right. Now there is no 
one waiting in the post office.) 

Ist CLERK (Peeking around his window 
and talking to the other clerk): 

A lull at last — it’s been a rush! 
I'll swear my head is dizzy — 

2np CLERK (Also peeking around): 
And so is mine, I’m quite worn out — 
We’ve never been so busy! 

Ist CLERK: 

Ah, Dan Cupid’s door is opening — 
He’s coming out right now; 


2np CLERK: 
He’s been a great success this year — 
He ought to take a bow. 
(Dan Curtin enters from door upstage 
left. He is smiling and happy.) 

Dan Cup: 
Are things going as they should? 
(The clerks nod and smile.) 
They are? Well, that’s just fine. 
I want everyone in all the world 
To have a valentine! 
(Four of Dan Cuptp’s MAILMEN 
enter right. They rush in, smiling.) 
Ist Maruman: Oh, here we are, Dan 
Cupid — 

2np Marian: We’ve traveled every- 
where; 

Srp Martman: Delivering messages of 
love — 

4TH Martman: By land and sea and 
air! 

lst Martman: And though our feet are 
tired — 

2np Martman: And our backs are ach- 
ing too; 

Srp Marian: We’re ready to start out 
again — 

47TH Marrman: On another trip for you. 

Dan Cupp: 
Fine work, my lads, fine work, I 

say — 
Fill up your packs and be on your 
way! 

(The Maumen all rush backstage 
through Dan Curin’s door left. Dan 
Cuprmw walks up and down pleased. 
Two or three boys and girls come in 
and buy heart stamps and mail valen- 
tines and exit. Another mails a pack- 
age, then exits.) 

Dan Cup: 
I’ve always hoped that everyone 
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Could have a loving heart; 
And this year I think we’ll make it — 
No one’s escaped my dart! 







































































































































ge No one will be neglected — 
And ’twill be fine to see; 
Loving thoughts for everyone — 
And they will happier be! 
(A little boy comes into the post office. 
His name is Tommy WiLL1AM Brown 
and he rushes excitedly to the stamp 
window. Curip notices him.) 
EN Tommy: 
Oh, please, sir, you must help me! 
dan I sent something to Teacher, 
And now I want to get it back — 
ry- For it must never reach her. 
Ist CLERK: 
3 of But that’s impossible, my lad, 
We cannot give back mail; 
and Tommy: 
But please, sir, you'll just have to — 
are I simply must not fail! 
Dan Cuptp: 
uch- Just one moment, please, I pray — 
I'll help this little lad; 
out What is it that you’ve done, my boy 
That makes you feel so bad? 
you. Tommy: 
I sent a comic valentine — 
k, I Signed Tommy William Brown; 
And now I’m very sorry — 
your For ’twill make my teacher frown. 
Oh, I was very naughty — 
stage I teased and teased and teased; 
Dan And now I see ’twas all my fault 
ased. That Teacher was displeased. 
ne in § Dan Cupi: 
alen- I’m going to help you, Tommy 
pack- Brown — 








We'll find this valentine; 

So do not worry any more, 

It’s going to turn out fine! 

(The four MaILMEN come out of door 
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upstage left, their packs loaded. They 
start to rush offstage.) 


MarmoMeEn (All): 


Oh, here we go, here we go — 

With hearts and flowers too; 

A valentine for everyone — 

Then no one will be blue. 

Dan Coptp: 

Wait a minute — wait, I say! 

We must search every pack; 

You have a comic valentine, 

We've got to get it back. 

Maren (All. Begin searching) : 

A comic valentine, dear me, 

That’s serious indeed; 

Dan Cupp (Searching through too): 

Well, here, I'll help you search your 
packs — 

We'll find it with all speed. 

(They search through frantically while 
Tommy waits, still looking worried.) 
Dan Cupip (With big grin he holds up 

a white envelope with “Teacher” 

scrawled on it in big writing): 

Ah, I think I’ve found it — 

Is this the one, my boy? 

Tommy: 

Oh, yes, sir, that’s the very one — 

I’m overcome with joy! 

(The Mammen hoist their packs 
again and rush out right.) 

Dan Cupip (Holding it out): 
Well, here then, take it, Tommy — 
Tear it up without delay; 

Tommy: 

Oh, keep it as a souvenir — 

And I'll be on my way! 

(Tommy grins happily and goes off 
right. Dan Cupip opens the enve- 
lope, throws it away and then looks 
at the valentine. He frowns.) 

Dan Curpi. i'sk — tsk — tsk. . . Tsk 

— tsk — tsk. (As he says this, a little 


girl enters and instead of going to one 
of the windows, she goes straight to 
Dan Cupiw. She is carrying a large 
white sheet of paper with nothing on 
it.) 

LittLe Girt: Oh, my — oh, my — oh, 
my — 

Dan Cupip (Looking up): What is it, 
little lady? 

LirrLe Gm: I think I’m going to cry. 
(Dan Curpip shakes his head sadly a 
few times.) 

I cannot find a valentine — 
Because they’ve all been sent; 
“We're all sold out,” they told me 
Every place I went. 

And here I have this paper — 

It’s large and blank and white; 
But I want to make it pretty 
With garlands gay and bright. 

Dan Cupip: Whom do you want to 
send it to? 


LittLeE Girt: To someone sad and 
blue — 


Dan Cupip: Well, come over here, I'll 
help you — (He leads her to counter 
with stool at left.) 

Littte Grau (Joyfully): You'll show 
me what to do? 

Dan Cupmw (Picking up can with 
“Gold” printed on it and shaking 
sparkling gold dust onto paper): 

It’s really very simple — 

We'll sprinkle some gold dust — so; 
And then some hearts and blue- 

birds — 

For happiness, you know. 

(He takes some paper hearts and blue- 
birds from a small box on counter and 
sticks them here and there on the paper 
and then with strips of lacy paper 
makes a border all aroud.) 


Dan Cupip: 


And then you'll need a rhyme, of 
course — 
So here’s some bright red ink; 


LittLe GIR: 


Oh, thank you, sir, I’ll do a verse — 
I'll sit right down and think. 

(She sits on stool with pen in hand, 
looking thoughtful, as Dan Cupp 


turns away smiling.) 


LirrLe Gir (Thinking): 


A verse — a verse — a pretty verse — 
To put upon my valentine; 

Now, let’s see, how shall I begin? 
“Oh, please, wilt thou be mine?” 
(As Dan Cuptp turns away and walks 
toward center, Otp Man Grovucu 
enters right, looking very cross. He 
carries a cane which he thumps now 
and then on the floor to emphasize his 
words. Cupip stares at him startled.) 


Otp Man Grovucu (Waving angrily): 


Did I get a valentine? 
Well, speak up, don’t be slow; 


Dan Cupip: 


Well, tell me what your name is — 
And I will let you know. 


Ou_p Man Grovucu: 


I’m Old Man Grouch, that’s who I 
am — 

I’ve come to bawl you out; 

I never get a valentine — 

I always go without. 


Dan Cupp: 


Dear me, I’m very sorry — 

But still, there’s plenty of time; 
My mailmen may yet bring you — 
A valentine in rhyme. 


O_tp Man Grovucna: 


Oh, no, they won’t, they’ve passed 
my house — 
I saw them going by; 





Dan Cupp: 

Dear me, there’s been some slip-up — 
I can’t imagine why. 

Otp Man Groucu (Waving cane): 
And I don’t care, you understand — 
That’s what I’ve come to say; 

It’s a lot of stuff and nonsense — 
This glad St. Valentine’s Day. 

Dan Cupip: 

My dear sir, you’re off your noggin — 
For haven’t you yet found? 

That it’s love and love alone 

That makes the world go round? 
Have you never sent a loving thought 
To a neighbor or a friend? 

O_p Man Grovucu: 

Of course I haven’t — no, not one — 
They’re silly things to send. 

Dan Cuptp: 

Well, then I’m not surprised at all 
You didn’t get a heart; 

If you want to share in kindness, 
You’ve got to do your part. 

O_p Man Groucn (Stamping about): 

Bah, I say — and bah again — 
On folks who smile and gush; 
I'll have no part in it at all — 

This sentimental mush! 

Dan Cupp (Angry now): 

Get out of here — yes, please at 
once — 

You’ll get no valentine; 

(Remembering comic one in his hand 

as Otp Man Groucna starts right.) 

Or no, just wait a minute — 

Here’s one will suit you fine. 

(The Lirtte Grew writing her verse 

in red ink has been looking up now 

and then. Dan Cuptp hands the comic 

valentine to OLp Man Grovucu with a 

flourish. Op Man Groucs takes it 

gingerly and frowns.) 


Outp Man Grouca (Begins reading): 
“See yourself as others see you — 
You’re cross and crotchety too; 

And no one likes you very much — 

So why expect them to? 

(His voice gets sadder and sadder as 

he reads.) 

You frown and fuss and fume and 
fret — 

No matter what folks do —” 

(He throws valentine on the floor, his 

voice breaking.) 

No one loves me — not a soul — 

Boo-hoo — boo-hoo — boo-hoo! 

(He breaks into sobs. The LittTLE 

Girv has finished her valentine. She 

gets off the stool and comes over to 

Dan Cuptp, but he doesn’t notice her 

at first.) 

Dan Cupp: 

Well, cry away, and I won’t care — 
You have a heart of stone; 
Litre Gir.: 
Oh, sir, I think it’s melting — 
He’s so sad and all alone. 
(Cupip looks at her in surprise.) 
My valentine is finished — 
He’s the one I'll give it to; 
For he surely needs a loving thought — 
(Holding valentine out to Oty Man 
Grovucn#) 
Oh, sir, this is for you. 

Oxtp Man Groucs (Taking it): 

For me? For me — why, sakes alive! 
Let’s see — what does it say? 

“A loving thought I send to you 
Upon this Valentine’s Day.” 

LittLe Gir: Only see, sir, he is smil- 
ing — 

Dan Cuptp: I do believe you’re right. 

Oxtp Man Grovuca: 

My, this is a pretty thing — 








It makes my whole world bright. 
Dan Coupip: 
Of course it does — of course it does, 
For now you too have found 
That it’s love and love and love alone 
That makes the world go round. 
(He beams on Op Man Groucu and 
LittLe Girt and out at the audience. 
The four MatLMEN rush in right with 
empty packs.) 
Maren (All): 
We're back again, sir — empty 
packs — 
And everything went fine; 
Dan Cupip: 
Good — everyone in all the world 
Will have a valentine! 


Characters 

Epmonp AnprRos, governor of New Eng- 
land. 

TimotHy MarsHati, member of Con- 
necticut Assembly. 

Luxe Marsna tL, his son. 

Smion Humpurey, assemblyman. 

BENJAMIN HumpPuRey, his son. 

GoveRNor’s Bopy Guarp. 

CiTIzENs. 

ScENE 1 

Settinc: Council chamber, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Time: Twilight of an October day, 1687. 

At Rise: A small group of men enter. 
As they remove their hats, an expres- 
sion of grim determination is revealed 
on every face. So absorbed are they in 
earnest conversation, all talking and 








Hearts of Oak 


by May Emery Hall 
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(Dan Cupip takes Litre Gtrt’s 
left hand and Op Man Grovcu her 
right so that she stands between them. 
Two of the MaiLMEN stand right of 
Otp Man Groucu and the other two 
left of Dan Curpip. All in a line they 
swing and chant.) 

Dan Curpip, Op Man Grovucu, LittLe 
Girt AND MAILMEN: 
Oh, we could sing and dance and 

shout — 
We feel so extra fine, 
For everyone in all the world 
Has got a valentine! 
THE END 


Copyright 1948, by Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen. 


gesturing at once, that at first they fail 
to notice the two boys, Luxe and 
BENJAMIN, who have stealthily crept 
into the room after them. They are dirty 
and their clothes are torn. The pair, 
keeping close together, are plainly try- 
ing to escape observation. 

MarsHati (Clapping his hands over 
his ears): One at a time! One at a 
time, please! (The din gradually sub- 
sides.) 

Humpurey: "Tis difficult to keep one’s 
mouth shut, Timothy, with matters 
of such importance as we have on 
hand tonight. 

MarsHALL: All the more reason, then, 
don’t you think, to proceed with 
calmness and order? 

Humpurey: I suppose so. 





MarsHALu: Time is short. The gov- 
ernor may be here any moment now. 
(A groan from the company greets the 
announcement. Two or three make wry 
faces.) 

Humpurey: Whatever induced the king 
to put that tyrant over us passes my 
comprehension. You’d think New 
York and New Jersey would be 
enough for him without grabbing all 
New England. 

MarsHALL: Right you are, Simon. Just 
consider the power that goes with 
the office! The making of laws, rais- 
ing of taxes, settling of disputes in 
courts of his own choice — 

Humpurey: I know. It looks as if the 
very word “liberty” was destined 
to disappear altogether from the 
English language to make way for 
such degrading terms as “threats,” 
“punishment,” “imprisonment” and 
such. (During the foregoing dialogue, 
Luke and BENJAMIN, on hands and 
knees, have crawled unnoticed to the 
table and hidden themselves under- 
neath it. They listen in close attention 
to all that is said.) 

MarsnHatit: We must stand firm to- 
night — every man of us. Are you all 
with me? 

Tue Company (In chorus): Aye! Aye! 

MarsHa.: Even if we have to pay 
for our daring? 

Tue Company: Aye! Aye! 

Marsua.: Self-government has gained 
too good a start in this colony of 
Connecticut to be snuffed out now. 
We'll have to remind Andros what 
he has apparently forgotten — if he 
ever knew — that nearly fifty years 
ago our freemen adopted the first 
written democratic constitution on 


record. And the liberal royal charter 
later granted by Charles was in 
keeping with it. Now to have King 
James snatch it away — 

Citizen (Interrupting uneasily) : Those 
are brave words, Mr. Marshall, and 
we are all in agreement with the 
spirit of them. But seeing that Mas- 
sachusetts has been coerced into giv- 
ing up her charter — 

MarsHALu: You mean, what’s to pre- 
vent Connecticut’s submitting, too? 

Citizen: Well — yes. 

MarsHAL.-: Stout hearts and the deter- 
mined will to see that justice is done. 
Can you think of better weapons? 

Tue Company (Deafeningly): No! No! 

MarsHatu: The God-given right to 
rule ourselves we will never surrender 
without a struggle: (The company 
applaud loudly. The two boys, for- 
getting themselves, join in, too, and 
prolong their clapping beyond that of 
the others. Their hiding-place is there- 
by discovered by their elders, who turn 
their surprised attention in the direc- 
tion of the table. 

MarsHauu (Recognizing his son and 
speaking sternly): Come here! 

Humpurey (Pointing to BENJAMIN): 
And you, too. (The boys, embarrassed 
and sheepish, get to their feet and ap- 
proach the two men. The others crowd 
around curiously.) 

MarsHAui: How did you get in here? 

Luxe (Stumbling): We — we — just — 
just — came in. 

MarsHa.u (Dryly): And without tak- 
ing the trouble, it appears, to ask 
permission. Don’t you know this is 
no place for striplings? A man’s job 
has got to be done this night. Why, 
then — 








Luxe: Oh, father! Neither Benjamin 
nor I have ever seen the governor 
and so — 

MarsHaty: Well, that’s no reason for 
pitying yourselves. 

Luxe: But he’ll have his armed guard 
with him, won’t he? 

MarsHa.: In all probability. Still, 
what is there about soldiers — 

Humpurey (Interrupting): Oh, let the 
lads stay, Timothy, now that they’re 
here. Why not set them to work 
straightening out the room? They 
can at least arrange the benches and 
light the candles. Yes, and start a 
fire, too. (Rubbing his hands together) 
This fall dampness goes through 
one’s very bones. 

MarsHa.: As you say, Simon. (Notic- 
ing the boys’ dishevelled condition for 
the first time) But whatever have you 
been up to? Your clothes are torn 
and dirty. 

Luxe: I know, father. But you see, 
Benjamin said he could climb higher 
up in the old oak than I could, and I 
had to take his dare. 

MarsnHatu (Interested in spite of him- 
self): Well, and who won? 

Luxe (Proudly): I did, of course! 

Bensamin: He wouldn’t have if it 
hadn’t been for a big hollow in the 
very heart of the tree that we didn’t 
know about. I slipped into it. 

Humpurey: So! Lucky you got off 
without a broken neck! 

MarsHaui: Lucky, indeed! Now get 
busy, you two! Quick! (With alacrity 
Luxe and BEensAMIN set about their 
tasks, first lighting the candles and then 
placing the benches in parallel rows. 
They draw the single chair up to the 
table as if for the governor. After that 
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they busy themselves at the hearth, 
arranging wood in preparation for a 
fire. While this work is under way, 
the older men continue their conversa- 
tion.) 

Humpurey (Anziously): I trust you 
brought the charter along with you, 
Timothy. 

MarsHatt (Producing the document 
from a capacious pocket): Here it is. 
(Holds it up that all may see.) It may 
seem to the king and governor a mere 
scrap of paper to be destroyed and 
forgotten, but we freemen know that 
its value is not to be measured in 
any such belittling fashion. Life, 
liberty, self-government are all tied 
up in this parchment —everything, in 
short, that makes life worth living. 
We will never give it up! 

Tue Company (Lustily): Never! 

LuKr AND BENJAMIN (After the others): 
Never! (They emphasize the exclama- 
tion by noisily banging the bellows on 
the hearth.) 

Citizen: Do you think the governor 
will really carry out his threat of 
taking the charter from us, Mr. 
Marshall? 

MarsHa.: Without doubt. 

Crtizen: Here? In this room? 

MarsHa.: Where else? 

Crrizen (Shaking his head): I fear 
there’ll be trouble, then. Especially 
if he brings a guard along. 

Marsa. (Impatiently): Fear is some- 
thing we just decided was to be left 
out of this evening’s proceedings. 

Citizen (Doubtfully): I suppose we 
could hide the charter if we had to. 

Luxe (Shrilly): Father! I know a good 
hiding-place! 

MarsHa.y: Well? Speak out. 
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Luxe: Id rather tell you alone. (Goes to 
his father and whispers in his ear.) 
MarsHatu: Not such a bad idea, that! 

(Voices are heard outside. A deadly 
silence falls on the group as each man 
maintains a listening attitude. The 
next moment the door is thrown open, 
admitting GOVERNOR ANDROS and his 
guard. All are resplendent in red 
military uniform trimmed with gold 
braid. The guardsmen are equipped 
with swords. The governor’s manner is 
haughty, his bearing that of one used to 

being obeyed.) 

AnpRos (Approaching MARSHALL as 
his penetrating gaze falls upon the 
charter in MarsHAu’s hand): Good 
evening. 

MarsHati (Respectfully): Good eve- 
ning, your honor. (Indicating the 
chair at the table) Pray be seated, sir. 

Anpros (Seating himself): May I ask 
your name? 

MarsHa.u: Timothy Marshall, sir. 

Anpros: An accredited member of the 
Connecticut General Assembly, I 
take it. 

MarsHALL: Its spokesman, as well. 
May I introduce my fellow citizens? 
(Indicating each in turn) Simon Hum- 
phrey, Thomas Carroll, Daniel Fos- 
ter — 

Anvros (Interrupting curtly): That will 
do. Suppose we get at once to the 
business in hand. You are all aware, 
of course, of the errand which brings 
me hither. 

MarsHatt (With dignity): We are, 
your honor. 

Anpros: Acting, then, upon instruc- 
tions from His Majesty, King James, 
I demand that you deliver into my 
hands — 


Marsa. (Showing irritation): Is not 
“demand” a rather strong word, sir, 
to use in dealing with freemen? 

Anpros (Irritated in turn): Indeed! 
More than ever am I convinced that 
my royal master knew what he was 
about in curtailing what you are 
pleased to call your rights. Methinks 
the air of this Connecticut colony 
has gone to your head like new wine. 

MarsHat.u: Call it what you will, sir, 
we shall continue to imbibe it — the 
Connecticut air and the wine of 
liberty both. 

Anpros (With increasing anger) : Is that 
a threat? 

MarsHatu: A mere statement of fact, 
rather. 

Anpros: Nevertheless, a statement 
that borders close upon sedition. 

Marsuat-: I fail to see it in that light, 
sir. We have been a self-governing 
body, have been granted in our 
charter certain rights and have, in 
every way, tried to be honest, law- 
abiding citizens — loyal subjects to 
His Majesty, as well. 

Anpros: Methinks you are seeking a 
quarrel where no quarrel exists. What 
is there about your giving up a mere 
piece of paper that should occasion 
such an outburst as this you are 
indulging in? 

MarsHat..: The very fact, sir, that our 
precious charter is no more than a 
“‘mere piece of paper” in your opin- 
ion shows how little you understand 
the issue at stake. 

Anpros: I like not the tone of your 
remarks, Timothy Marshall. 

Marsa .-: Still less, if you will pardon 
me, sir, do I like the substance of 
yours. 





Anpros (Half-rising): Have a care! 
You are forgetting that I have, not 
only a right to make my demands, 
but the means of enforcing the same. 
(The soldiers of his guard tighten their 
hold on their swords.) 

MarsHAt.: This business is unpleasant 
enough for all of us, Heaven knows, 
but we do not intend to surrender our 
charter. 

Anpros: I will give you five minutes in 
which to change your mind. 

MarsHa.v: I do not need one minute. 
Nor do the others. 

Anpros: In that case, you can only 
blame yourselves if serious trouble 
ensues. (Pointing to the charter) Will 
you hand me that worthless docu- 
ment or not? 

Marsa. (Firmly): I will not! (Draws 
back, putting the charter behind him.) 

Anpros (To the guard): Close in! Don’t 
let him escape! 

Marsa. (/n a low tone to HUMPHREY 
as the soldiers start to obey): Out with 
the candles, Simon! (HumpnHrey, 
aided by the other citizens, and Bren- 
JAMIN, hastily begin blowing out the 
lights. Noisy confusion follows. In the 
growing darkness, LUKE creeps up 
behind his father and snatches the 
charter.) 

LuKeE (Jn a whisper): Don’t you worry, 
father! I'll look out for it! (He sur- 
reptitiously makes for the door with 
BENJAMIN, apparently unnoticed by 
the Governor and his guard. Both 
disappear. The room becomes pitch 
black as the tumult increases.) 

Anvros (H?- voice shaking with anger) : 
You'll pay for this! And pay well, 
you — you — (The curtain falls.) 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


Settine: Same as Scene 1, two years 
later, 1689. 

Ar Rise: The company are seated as 
before. Luke and BENJAMIN are ab- 
sent. 

CitT1zEN: I suppose we can look for the 
boys any minute now. 

MarsnA.v: Unless one or the other has 
broken a limb. 

Humpurey: We shouldn’t have al- 
lowed them to climb that oak, I sup- 
pose, Timothy. 

MarsHAL: Perhaps not. But I felt we 
owed them that much after their 
discovery. 

Humpuerey: Even so, ’tis a risky busi- 
ness. You remember how Benjamin 
fell into the treacherous hollow in the 
first place? 

MarsnHa.: Shall I ever forget? It was 
that which provided us with an an- 
swer to the governor’s demands. 

Humpsrey: Ez-governor now, thank 
Heaven. 

MarsHatu: Amen! Ex-king, too. Now 
that the high-handed James is. in, 
exile, perhaps Andros will find out 
while he languishes in jail, that we 
Connecticut freemen meant what we 
said. 

Humpurey: And that royal favor does 
not necessarily mean a life job. It 
is like sitting on a keg of gunpowder 
which may go off at any minute. How 
soon will he be shipped to England? 

MarsHa.: They say on the first vessel 
leaving Boston. (A sound of boyish 
conversation is heard outside. The door 
is presently thrown open, admitting 
Luxe and Bensamin. They have devel- 
oped greatly in two years, appearing 





much more mature and manly than in 
Scene 1. Luxe carries a discolored 
piece of parchment in his hand.) 

Luke (Rushing to his father): Here it is, 
father! (Hands him the parchment.) 

MarsHALu (Holding it aloft): The char- 
ter of our liberties at last! (A murmur 
of approval is heard on all sides. The 
men draw nearer MARSHALL in order 
to examine the document.) 

Humpurey: Not much the worse, I'll 
be bound, for its long stay in the 
hollow oak through summer rains 
and winter snows! 

Luke (Proudly): Oh, Benjamin and I 
knew what we were doing! 

BENJAMIN: We couldn’t have found a 
better shelter if we had hunted every- 
where! 

MarsHatt (Thoughtfully): To think 
that the sturdy old tree which has 


outwitted a king’s agent was nothing 
but a tiny acorn once! In the same 
marvellous way does democracy grow 
—a weak, sprouting thing at first, 
reaching uncertainly for the right 
kind of soil and nourishment, but 
after a time strengthening its fibres 
to such an extent that even kings 
cannot tear it asunder. 

Houmpurey: True, Timothy. But, after 
all, you might say it was an accident 
which led to our hiding the charter so 
securely. 

MarsHatt (Shaking .is head): No, 
not an accident. It was something 
far bigger than a tree which saved the 
day for us. 

Houmpurey (Puzzled): What, then? 

MarsHA.-: Hearts of oak! 


THE END 


Martha Has a Vision 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
GrorcE WasHINGTON 
Martua WaAsHIN..TON 
Women Representing: 
Motuy PitcHer 
Lyp1a Darrow 
DersorAH SAMPSON 
Emity GEIGER 
Euiza Lucas 
AsicaIL ADAMS 


SETTING: A room of colonial setting. 


1 Ar Rise: Georce WaAsHINGTON is seated at the desk, deep in revery. MARTHA 
WasHINGTON is lighting the candles at the back of the room. 


GEORGE: 


MarrTHA: 


The twilight is a magic time, my dear. 
But let us have the candles, George. I wish 


To finish with my knitting. 
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GEORGE: 


MarrTHA: 


GEORGE: 


Marra: 
GEORGE: 


MarrTua: 


GEORGE: 


GEORGE: 
Marra: 


(After all the candles have been lighted, she sits at the low table with 
her knitting.) 
I would dream 
Of all those friends and comrades who, in turn, 
Helped us in the rebellion. 
Do you mean 

The men who fought? 

The men, of course, my dear. 
Who else? Not only those who fought, but those 
Who gave assistance in so many ways 
Besides the fighting. 

What of women’s work? 
Without the women and their faith and prayers 
No victory had come to us. 
But I 
Think not of faith and prayers alone. I choose 
To praise those fine, brave souls who left the home 
And struggled even as the men. 
My dear, 

What do you mean? What greater role to play 
Than that of guardian angel? Or to be 
Upon the field to wash, to mend, to cook? 


(As MartHa WasHINGTON refers to the women of the Revolution 
in the following words, each passes slowly across the back of the stage.) 
What say you then of Molly Pitcher? She 

Who saw her husband fall, who rescued him, 

And fired his gun until the battle closed. 

A noble lass. We gave her sergeant’s rank, 

Half pay for life. 


And then, the Quakeress 

Called Lydia Darrow, by her clever wit 
Saved your own army camped at Whitemarsh. She 
As you remember, heard the British plan 
For an attack, pretended that she must 
Have flour from some small town five miles away, 
Passed through the British lines and safely reached 
Our outposts, there to warn, to save the day. 
A most unusual deed — since Quakers — 

Wait! 
There is another I would bring to mind, 
Brave Deborah Sampson who, in uniform, 
Fought bravely and was wounded. 
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GEORGE: 


MaRTHA: 


GEORGE: 


MARTHA: 


GEORGE: 


MarTHA: 


GEORGE: 


Did we not 
Grant her a pension for her services? 
And Emily Geiger dauntless messenger, 
Who at her peril bore from General Green 
A letter seeking reinforcements. She 
Was captured, read the letter, tore it up, 
And swallowed all the pieces. Then, released, 
She reached her destination — and the day 
Was saved. 
My dear, you truly fire my blood 
With all these stories. 
Still, another tale 

Concerns Eliza Lucas. Not in war 
Did she acquire distinction, but her skill 
In planting has most definitely shown 
A woman’s cleverness as great as that 
Attributed to man. Did she not add 
To all our export and our wealth by art 
In planting indigo? 

I grant all this. 
If you would not the literary gift 
In woman, think upon John Adams’ wife, 
Our Abigail. She wields a ready pen 
Of brilliancy and wit, though I confess 
I do not understand quite all she writes. 
Still, in some distant day, her very words 
Will give a picture of our life and times. 
And now ’tis time for me to speak. I know 
Of one true woman who in darkest days 
Worked quietly at home, who never failed 
To radiate encouragement and cheer, 
Whose busy fingers never ceased to knit, 
To sew, to labor for the needs of those 
Who bravely toiled in battle line. My dear, 
The name of Martha Washington will be 
In every age a name beloved, revered. (Pauses) 
I have a vision. In the years to come 
This toil for others will be organized 
In endless chain; perchance ’twill bear 
As sign upon its banner the red cross 
Of courage. You have been the first to plan, 
To organize, to work for such an end. 
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I, too, have my own vision. Some fair day 
The women of America will band 
Together in a strong and patriot love 

For revolutionary days. And they 

Will not forget but will forever cherish 
What we have struggled to establish. Love 
And reverence and labor they will pledge 
In memory. 

(Pauses as she lays down her knitting) 

I have my vision, too. 


THE END 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





What Happened to the Cakes 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Pussy Cat 
Dame Trot 
Moruer Hussarp 
Doe 
Bo-PEEP 
LAMB 
Micr 
CHILDREN 
Scene: A kitchen. 
Pussy Cart: 
Tommorrow it is St. Valentine’s day, 
All in the morning time, 
It’s time to make 
A pretty cake 
To please your valentine. 
Dame Trot: 
Little Bo-Peep 
Is fast asleep, 
Her lambs are all in bed, 
So I shall bake and make a cake, 
Some cookies and some bread. 
Moruer Hupparp: 
My cupboard’s not bare, 
There’s plenty to spare, 
My dogs have all been fed, 
So I'll help you bake 
And make a cake, 
Some cookies and some bread. 
Dame Trot: 
Stand on your legs 
And beat four eggs. 
Moruer Hupparp: 
Two cups of sugar 
And beat hugger-mugger. 


Dame Trot: 
Two cups of butter, 
Cut out with a cutter. 
Moruer HussBarp: 
Four cups of flour 
And bake half an hour. 
(Dame Trot and Motner Hussarp 
mix cakes as they speak and put them 
in oven.) 
Dame Trot (Dancing): 
Now Ill hop 
And then I’ll run 
Until the cakes are nicely done. 
Moruer Hussarp (Yawning): 
While they bake, a nap I’ll take. 
Call me when it’s time to wake. 
(Exit.) 
Dame Trot: 
Now she’s gone 
I must make haste. 
I mean to have a little taste. 
(Takes cake from the oven and bites 
prece.) 
Pussy Cart: 
Meoow, meoow! 
Give me some, too. 
I like cake as well as you. 
Dame Trot: 
A little bite 
Will be all right, 
I’m sure it will not hurt a mite. 
(Gives cake.) 
What was that? 
Come, Pussy Cat. 
We'd best be getting out of sight. 
(Ezeunt.) 





Moruer Hussarp (Enters, goes to oven, 
opens door and looks in): 
Come, come, 
The cakes are done. 
Now it’s time to have some fun. 
How good they look! 
How nice they smell! 
Shall I try them? 
Might as well. 
(Takes cakes out and bites one. Enter 
Doa.) 
Doe: 
Boo, woo! 
I want some, too, 
Just a little bite will do. 
Moruer Hussar: 
Yes, indeedy, 
(Gives cake.) 
Don’t be greedy. 
Now run out, and make it speedy. 
(Exit Doa.) 
Just so — 
(Arranging cakes.) 
Hardly show — 
Someone’s coming — I must go! 
(Exit.) 
Bo-PEEp: 
Little Bo-Peep 
Was fast asleep 
When something made herjwake. 


I can tell very well 

By the lovely smell 

That something must be cake. 
(Bites cake.) 


My teeth are so small 
They don’t show at all. 
They'll think where it’s bitten 
*Twas done by a kitten. 
Lams (Entering): 
Baa, baa, baa, 
Here I am. 
I am Mary’s little lamb. 


I am hungry, 
So I bleat, 
I want something good to eat. 


Bo- Peep: 
Come right here, 
Lambie, dear. 
You shall have some, never fear. 
(Feeds Lams.) 


Now you're fed; 

Go to bed. 

Morning time is drawing near. 

(Exeunt. Enter Mice.) 
First Mouse: 

Squeak, squeak! 

Let me peek. 

Tell me if you hear a creak. 
Seconp Movse: 

Yum, yum, 

I want some. 

Give me just a tiny crumb. 
First Movse: 

Crunch, crunch, 

Time for lunch, 

How our mousie teeth can munch! 

(Mice nibble. A bark is heard off- 

stage.) 
Seconp Mouse: 

Hush, hark! 

There’s a bark 

Morning scares away the dark. 

(Mice run out. Enter Dame Trot, 

Moruer Hussarp, Pussy Cart.) 
Dame Trot: 

Dear, dear! 

(Looking at cakes.) 

What have we here? 

Something’s happened, very queer. 
Moruer HvussBarp: 

My, my! 

What do I spy? 

Someone ate the cakes, I fear. 
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Dame Trot: 
They must have had to eat and run. 
There’s just one bite in every one. 
(Holding up bitten cake.) 
Pussy Cat: 
Just give the cakes to me to bite. 
I'll show you how to make them 
right. 
Moruer Hupparp: 
Well, we'll let you try it, kitty, 
But be sure you make them pretty. 
(Pussy Cat nibbles cake and holds up 
a heart-shaped one.) 
Pussy Cart: 
Now you see that I am smart. 
I’ve made each cake a pretty heart. 
Sone (Offstage): 
Good morning, it is St. Valentine’s 
day, 
All in the morning time, 


And I a maid at your window 
To be your Valentine. 
(Enter Lirtte Bo-Peep, followed by 
Lames, Docs, CHILDREN.) 
Pussy Cart: 
Oh, little Bo-Peep 
And all your sheep 
And all your playmates too, 
Come in and see the valentines 
That we have made for you. 


Now, children, dear, 

It’s very clear 

That this must be a sign, 
The cakes and tarts 
Were turned to hearts 
By good St. Valentine. 
(All hold up hearts.) 


CURTAIN 


The Dream Maker’s W orkshop 
by Claribel Spamer 
(Adapted from “The Land of the Pink Cloud,” by Claribel Spamer) 


Characters 
Berry, a litile girl. 
THE SANDMAN. 

Tue Dream Maker. 
Imaco. 

Fimo. 

Jic-Saw. 

Patcuit. 


ScENE 1 


Serrine: A bedroom. 

At Rise: Berry is combing her hair, 
getting ready for bed. The SANDMAN, 
carrying a tan bag over his shoulder, 
climbs in the window. He is not noticed 
by Berry. He sprinkles sand from his 
bag behind her. Berry yawns. 


Berry: Mercy, I’m getting sleepy all of 
a sudden. I feel as if I could hardly 
stay awake to get in bed. 

SanpDMAN: You'll feel differently in a 
minute. You'll feel wide awake as 
soon as you get to sleep. 

Berry (Turning in surprise): Who are 
you? 

SanpMAN: I’m the Sandman. Surely 
you’ve heard of me! I’ve just put 
you to sleep. 

Betty: To sleep? You are mistaken! 
I’m not even in bed yet. How could 
I see you if I were asleep? 

SaNnpMAN: That’s why you are seeing 
me. Mortals don’t see me except in 
their sleep. Otherwise I’m invisible. 





I told you you'd feel awake. Are you 
ready to go? 

Berry: Where? I can’t walk in my slec » 
for it worries Mother. She says I 
might get hurt. 

SanpMAN: Not with me. We'll fly. I 
thought I’d take you to the Land of 
the Dream Maker if you want to go. 

Berry (Jumping up and down and clap- 
ping her hands): Oh, I'd love to! 
(Then, sadly) But I can’t fly! 

SanpMAN: With me you can. All you 
have to do is hold my hand. You'll 
like it, too. It’s lots of fun. Come 
here to the window. (He holds out his 
hand.) 

Berry (Approaching him timidly): But 
what if it doesn’t work? 

SanpMAN (Beckoning): It will. Don’t 
worry. (She approaches and takes his 
hand.) 

Berry: That’s queer! I don’t feel any- 
thing. 

SanpMAN: That’s because I’m really 
not anything. You see me because 
I’m in a dream, but you can’t feel 
dreams. All fairies are like that. 

Berry: Are you a fairy? 

SanpMAN: Of course! How did you 
think I could fly? 

Berry: But I thought fairies had beau- 
tiful golden hair and silvery wings. 
SanpMAN: Oh, some do. But they are 
only the fairytale fairies. They don’t 
do much except fly around and look 
pretty. The working fairies are all 
sorts of people. Wait till you see 

the Dream Maker. 

Berry: What does he look like? 

SANDMAN: He’s a little elf and he has a 
rainbow-colored beard. He is the one 
who sent me here for you. 

Berry: But why did he send for me? 


SANDMAN: Because he thought you 
could help him. He thought you 
could put some new combinations 
into his dreams. But of course no 
mortal ever goes to the Land of the 
Dream Maker. That’s why he has to 
make you a fairy for tonight. 

Berry (Ezcitedly): Will I be a fairy? 

SanpMAN: Certainly. You are now, 
because you are holding my hand. If 
you weren’t, you couldn’t fly with me 
any more than I could if I weren’t 
a fairy. But you mustn’t let go of 
my hand till we get there. Once 
there, you are a fairy as long as you 
are inside the land. 

Berry: Are you quite sure I can fly? 
(She draws back a little.) 

SANDMAN (Pulling her gently toward 
the window): Positive. Don’t be 
afraid. (He steps up on the window- 
sill, and she follows.) 

Berry: But if I fall? 

SanpMawn: You won’t. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 


Sertine: The Dream Maker’s workshop. 

At Rise: The stage is dark. 

Berry (Breathlessly): Why, this is won- 
derful! Just like being a bird! How 
light I feel! 

SanpMAN: You are light. Being a fairy, 
you are nothing, just like me. That 
makes you lighter than air. That’s 
why you float so easily. 

Berry: We are going above the moon! 
Mercy, how will I get back down? 

SanpMAN: Don’t worry. I'll take you. 
(Stage is lighted, and Berry and the 
SANDMAN are standing in the center of 
the workshop.) 
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Berry: Where are we? 

SANDMAN: In the Dream Maker’s work- 
shop. This is where dreams are made. 

Betty: A moment ago the moon was 
out, and then suddenly it was all 
foggy —a pink fog! And then we 
were here! 

SANDMAN: Dreamland is inside a pink 
cloud, and we had to come through 
it to get inside. Look! Here comes 
the Dream Maker. (The Dream 
Maker enters. He is followed by four 
other ELVEs.) 

DreaM Maker: Well, well! So you 
brought her. Good! 

SanDMAN: Yes. This is Betty. 

Betty (Curtseying): How do you do, 
Mr. Dream Maker? What can I do 
for you? (SANDMAN goes out.) 

DreaM Maker: I want some new 
imagination in my dreams, and I 
think you can help put it in them. 
But business later. First let me show 
you my shop. (Turning toward the 
Etves) Get to your places. (Each 
EuF goes to one of the workbenches.) 
Over here (He walks to the first bench) 
is where Imagination is made. It 
takes imagination to have dreams, 
you know. (The elf, Imaao, begins to 
mix powder and liquid in a bowl.) 
It is made of moonlight and rainbow 
dust. Imago is the only elf who can 
mix it properly. 

Imaco (Holding up the box of powder): 
This is rainbow dust and this (Holds 
up the bottle) is moonlight. We are 
getting low on moonlight, Sir. 

Dream Maker: So we are. Tomorrow 
night I will have to get more. (He 
walks to the next bench. The Eur is 
cutting up films.) Everyone dreams 
about experiences he has had. These 


are movies I have taken from people’s 
lives. Filmo cuts them up and mixes 
up the pieces, because dreams are 
always mixed up. 

Betty: Have you movies of me? 

Dream Maker: Oh yes. Of everybody. 
But I’m invisible when I take them, of 
course. (He goes on to the next bench. 
An Eur is dumping pieces of film and 
little pills into the meatgrinder.) These 
pills are the imagination pills which 
Imago makes. Jig-Saw dumps them 
and the pieces of film all in together 
and makes sort of a hash. And over 
here — (He walks to the last bench 
where an Eur is gluing pieces of film 
together) is where Patchit puts the 
parts together to make the finished 
dreams. 

Berry: Mercy how wonderful! What is 
in a finished dream? 

Patcuit: This one is for you. You’ll 
dream it tomorrow night. I made it 
a nice one because you have been 
good. The first part is a piece of film 
about your birthday party last year. 
A good big chunk of pill got in with it 
though, so an imaginary fairy comes 
to the party in your dream. But if I 
tell you more I'll spoil it for you. 
Don’t you want to be surprised? 

Berry: Yes. Of course, so long as it is a 
nice dream! 

Dream Maker: When they are all 
finished, the Sandman takes them 
to earth for me and shows them in- 
side people’s heads. 

Patcuit: But here is our problem, 
Betty. The president of the United 
States has been very tired lately, 
and we want to make him an es- 
pecially nice dream. But I can’t 
decide what parts to put together. 





Jia-Saw: I can’t seem to chop them in 
the right-sized pieces. I chop them 
the same as usual, but it isn’t good 
enough for a specially nice dream. 

Fimo: I don’t cut them right, I guess. 

Imaco: And I don’t mix the imagina- 
tion strong enough. 

Dream Maker: Yes, that is our trou- 
ble. We want to give the president 
a dream which will encourage and 
refresh him, but we can’t get one 
good enough. 

ALL THE Etves: We want to. 

Dream Maker: But we can’t. 

Tue Etves: We can’t. 

Dream Maker: We want you to help 


us. 

Tue Exves: Help us. 

Betty (In surprise): But how can I? 
I am not even a fairy! 

Dream Maker: But you are! Can’t 


you think up a nice dream? 

Berry (Putting her hand to her head and 
frowning, puzzled): Well — how about 
having him dream of his childhood? 

Patcuit: That’s this piece here. (Hold- 
ing up a mece of film) But it’s been 
used pretty often. It’s getting a little 
torn. 

Dream Maker: Yes, that’s too old, 
Betty. 

Berry (Thinking) : Let’s see. How about 
a fishing trip? 

Dream Maker: We’ve used that sev- 
eral times too, Betty. We want some- 
thing completely new. (The Etves 
and Berry all put their hands to 
their foreheads and think.) 

Imaco: It’s just no use! He has dreamed 
all the dreams! 

Berry (Suddenly): I have it! 

J1c-Saw: She has it! 

ALL THE Etves: What? What? 
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Berry: Has he ever dreamed of fairies? 

Dream Maker: Why no! 

Betty: Then that’s the very thing! 
Make him dream of you! 

Dream Maker: The president? Of 
fairies? No, no, child! It’s out of the 
question! 

Berry: Why? 

Dream Maker: Because a big, im- 
portant man like the president hasn’t 
time to waste dreaming of fairies. 

Berry: But you wanted something to 
refresh him, didn’t you? 

Dream Maker: Yes, of course. But — 

Berty: Then that will do it. Put in 
pieces of yourselves for Patchit to 
put together. 

Imaco: But we have no movies of 
ourselves. 

Berry: With the proper amount of 
imagination you can do it without 
films. Here, Imago, put in your tassel. 
(She takes off Imaco’s cap, pulls of 
the tassel, and drops it in the meat- 
grinder.) Filmo, put in your belt. 
(Frimo takes off his belt and drops i 
in.) 

Jic-Saw: I'll put in a button. (Rips one 
off and drops it in.) 

Patcuit: What can I put in? 

Betty: Your tie, Patchit. (He does so.) 
And you, Mr. Dream Maker, what 
will you put in? 

Dream Maker: Part of my beard. 
(He picks up Fiimo’s scissors and 
snips off the bottom of his beard and 
drops it in.) There! Bring all the 
imagination you’ve got, Imago! (Iw- 
AGO brings a handful of pills and 
dumps them in. Jic-Saw grinds and 
Patcuit collects the pieces.) 

Parcuit: This is excellent material. | 
will make the best dream ever! 





Betty: May I see it when it is done? 

DreaM Maker: I think you deserve to. 
You’ve been a wonderful help to us. 
As soon as Patchit gets it glued I'll 
run it off on the test screen for you. 
(SANDMAN enters.) 

SANDMAN: Betty! It’s time for you to 
go back. 

Betty: So soon? But I want to see the 
president’s dream. 

SANDMAN: The moon is setting! Hurry, 
for if the sun rises I can’t leave 
Dreamland! 

Berry (Hurrying over and taking his 
hand): Oh, that would be awful! 
Mother and Daddy would be terribly 
frightened if I weren’t there when 
they wake up! Goodbye, Dream 
Maker. Goodbye, everyone. May I 


come back again and see the dream? 
(Stage is darkened.) 

Berty (In the dark): What happened? 
Where is everyone? Are you with me, 
Sandman? I can’t feel your hand. 
Why is it so dark? Has the moon al- 
ready set? (Stage becomes light and 
reveals Betty’s bedroom again. She is 
sitting on the bed.) Good, I’m home 
again! What a wonderful adventure! 
Or could it have all been a dream? 
(She jumps up from the bed and care- 
fully examines something on the floor. 
She picks up a little sand.) No, it was 
true! The Sandman was here, for 
here is some of his sand! Mother! 
Mother! I want to tell you what hap- 
pened! (She runs off stage.) 

THE END 


Jack Just Anybody 


by Clare Nothnagle 


Characters 
Jack, a little boy. 
Dororny, from Kansas. 
Tue Trin Woopman oF Oz. 
Tue Scarecrow or Oz. 
Patcugs, the Patchwork Girl of Os. 
Tue Wizarp or Oz. 
JacK-Br-NIMBLE. 
Scene 1 

Settine: An outdoor scene in summer. 

Ar Rise: Jack is sitting on the ground 
reading one of the Oz books. He lays 
it down and sighs. 

Jack: There are so many important 
people in the world! The inventors, 
the war heroes, the movie stars — 
and in this book even the most 


common creatures become somebody 
really big. A young girl, the Princess 
Ozma, rules the whole country of Oz. 
Even a doll made of old patchwork 
is the wit of the land. And I’m just 
nobody. (Dororny enters at right.) 

Dorotuy: What’s that you say? Why, 
don’t be silly! You’re a boy, and 
probably a smart one at that, I’ll 
wager. 

Jack: Oh, hello. I’m a boy all right, but 
not an important one. George Wash- 
ington was a boy once too, and look 
where he got. But I'll never get to 
be like him. Not with the marks I 
get in school! 

Dororny (Eagerly): Don’t be discour- 








aged. Marks don’t always matter, 
if you are learning other things. 
You like to read, don’t you? 

Jack (With enthusiasm) : Oh, yes. I love 
to. 

Dorortuy: Well, you'll learn a lot then. 
What do you want to be important 
for? 

Jack: Because I’m so unimportant 
now. My name is Jack, and the world 
is full of Jacks — Jack of Hearts, 
Jack Straws, Jack Spratt, Jack of the 
Beanstalk — How will anyone ever 
know me from all the other Jacks? 

Dorotuy (Sitting down beside him): 
What do you care? You’re still you. 
I’m only me, Dorothy, and J don’t 
care. 

Jack: But there aren’t so many Doro- 
thys. How can I become important, 
do you suppose? 

Dororuy: Here come my friends, the 
Tin Woodman and the Scarecrow. 
Let’s ask them. They are very in- 
telligent, and they might know. (En- 
ter Tin WoopMan, and the Scare- 
CROW.) 

Jack: Why, you are Dorothy from 
Kansas, the Dorothy of the Oz sto- 
ries. No wonder you don’t mind being 
a Dorothy; you are important al- 
ready. 

Dororuy: Oh, but I’m not really. No 
more important than you. But let’s 
ask my friends what to do for you. 

Tin Woopman: Hello, Dorothy! Who’s 
the new arrival in Oz? 

Dorornay: His name is Jack. 

Scarecrow: Jack who? Jack in the 
Box? 

Jack: That’s the trouble. Just Jack. 

Dorortny: He wants to be important. 
What can you suggest? 


Trix Woopman (Scratching his head): 
I suggest we take him to the Wizard 
of Oz. If anyone can help him, he 
can. After all, didn’t he give me my 
heart? I had none, you see, and I felt 
very badly about it until the Wizard 
made me a beautiful bright red one. 

Scarecrow: And he made me my 
brains. He put needles in to make 
them sharp. 

Jack: But the Wizard is a fake wizard. 
He said so himself in the book. 

Trix Woopman: But he still made me 
my heart. 

Scarecrow: And me my brains. 

Jack: That’s true. 

Dororuy: Let’s go find him then. 

Jack: Look who’s coming! (They all 
look to the left where Jack is pointing.) 

Dorotuy: It’s Patches, the Patch- 
work Girl of Oz. A lady made her 
for a servant, and she ran away. 
Hello, Patches! (Patcues enters from 
the left.) 

PaTCHEs: 

Howdy, howdy, everyone! 
Where’re you going, and what’s the 
fun? 

Dorotuy: We are going in search of the 
Wizard. Jack, here, wants to be- 
come important, and we think the 
Wizard can make him be. 

Scarecrow: Do you want to come with 
us, Patches? 

PaTCHEs: 

Yes, I'd really like to go; 
But my answer still is no. 

Trix Woopman: Stop talking nonsense 
rhymes and tell us what you mean. 

Patcues: Well, I'd like to go with you 
if it were any use, but you won't 
find the Wizard in Oz, for he has gone 
on his vacation. 
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Jack: Where’d he go? Perhaps we still 
can find him. 

Patcues: He took a trip in his balloon. 

Jack (Disappointed): Oh! 

Dorotuy: What will we do now? 

Tix Woopman (Looking up): Well, if 
I’m not mistaken, we can still see the 
Wizard. Look! There is his balloon. 
He is landing in that field. 

Dorotuy: He has landed. He is getting 
out. 

Jack: Hooray! He is coming right 
toward us! (Enter Wizarp.) 

Wizarp: Hello, everybody! I saw you 
from my balloon so I decided to come 
down and see you. Who’s this? 

Dorotuy: This is Jack, a friend of 
mine. How fortunate that you saw us! 

Wizarp: Why? 

ScaAREcROW: Because we were looking 
for you. We want you to help us. 

Tin Woopman: This boy wants to be- 
come important. We thought you 
could help him. 

Wizarp: Me? (Looking at Jack) What 
can I do? People have to make them- 
selves important. 

Jack: But you are the famous Wizard 
of Oz! 

Wizarp: True enough, but everybody 
knows I am a fake. I admitted it. 
Dorortuy: Oh dear! Can’t you do any- 

thing? 

Trix Woopman: You gave me a heart. 

Scarecrow: You gave me brains. 

Wizarp: So I did. So I did. But this is 
different. 

Jack: Perhaps you could teach me some 
tricks. Then I would be a wizard too, 
and that would make me famous. 

Wizarp (Thoughtfully): No. That would 
take too long. It takes years to be- 
come a good wizard. But I tell you 


what I'll do. I'll look in my box of 
magic, and see if I can think of 
something. I have the box with me 
in the balloon. 

Jack: I will run and get it. (He runs 
off.) 

Patcues (Watching admiringly): My, 
but he’s nimble! 

Wizarp: Aha! I have it! Patches sug- 
gested it to me! (Jack returns with 
the box.) 

Everyone: What? 

Wizarp: Jack-Be-Nimble, that’s who 
you'll be! Then you'll be so famous 
that every child in the world will 
know you. (He opens his box and takes 
out a candlestick which he sets on the 
ground.) Here! Jump over this! 

Jack: No. That won’t do. There’s 
already a Jack-Be-Nimble. It would 
spoil it if there were two. 

Wizarp: But anyone as nimble as Jack 
must be all tired out. Perhaps he’d 
like a rest. 

Jack-Bre-NIMBLE (Entering slowly from 
the right, and dragging his feet wearily) : 
My, I’m tired! Can anyone tell me 
where I can find the Wizard of Oz? 

Wizarp: Here I am, young fellow. 
What do you want? 

Jack-Be-Nim.B.eE: I’m supposed to keep 
jumping over a candlestick, and I’m 
so tired I just can’t. (He sees the 
candlestick on the ground, tries to 
jump it and can’t.) But if I don’t, it 
will spoil Mother Goose’s nursery 
rhymes. I came to find you to see if 
you could give me new energy. 

Tin WoopMan: Ozma must have looked 
in her crystal and have seen our 
problem. She must have made Jack- 
Be-Nimble come this way so he’d 
find us. 








JacK-Bre-NimsB.eE: I don’t know any- 
thing about that, but the road led 
straight here. 

Wizarp: I’m a fake, Jack, so I can’t 
give you energy, but how would 
you like to be just an ordinary boy 
again? 

JacK-Br-Nimms.eE: I'd love it! [ll go 
home and take a long, long nap, 
and I’ll throw away all the candle- 
sticks in the house. 

Wizarp: Go ahead. This boy is going 
to take your place. 

JacK-Br-NIMBLE (Handing him the can- 
dlestick): Thanks, and good luck to 
you. (He goes out.) 

Jack: (Jumping the candlestick): Hoo- 
ray! Now I am somebody important. 

PaTCHEs: 

He is important, hip, hip, hooray! 


This is indeed a lucky day. 
(She jumps the candlestick, too.) 

Wizarp: I'll take you all back to the 
Emerald City in my balloon. How 
would you like that? 

Jack (Picking up his candlestick): The 
capital of all Oz? Boy, would I 
like to see it! I’ve read so much about 
it! 

Wizarp: Come along, then. (He exits, 
followed by the others. The Tris Woop- 
MAN, JACK, and the SCARECROW are 
last to leave.) 

Trn Woopman: I told you he could do 
it. He gave me a heart, didn’t he? 

Scarecrow: Yes, and he gave me my 
brains. 

Jack: And now he has made me im- 
portant. He is pretty good for a fake! 

THE END 
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Part Four 


Victory Play 





Vacation: Limited 
by Walter Hackett 


Characters 
Trp Gopparp, 15 years old. 
Jounny Ryan, 15 years old. 
Woman Bonp SEtxeEr, in her 30's. 
NEwssTAND Operator, middle-aged. 
Ticket SELLER, middle-aged. 
SLEEPING MARINE, a young man. 
Tue Oxp Lapy. 
Peter Kane vos, 15 years old. 
Tue Saror, early 20's. 
Bus Driver. 
Two Sarors. 
A SoLpIiEr. 
MARINE SERGEANT. 
More SaILors AND SOLDIERS. 
Mipp.e-AGep CIviian. 
Man Aanp Woman. 
A Youne Boy anp Grr. 
Army Nurse AND Army OFFICER. 
Settina: The waiting-room of a bus 
terminal in a small city. It is late at 
night. 
At Rise: The Woman BonDSELLER is 
staring at nothing in particular. Neat 
to her, downstage left, the NewssTaAND 
Operator is seated behind the counter 
reading a magazine. The Ticket 
SELLER is standing behind his open 
counter, downstage right, figuring re- 
ceipts on a piece of adding machine 
paper. After a while, he shakes his 
head and turns to the adding machine 
and starts in tabulating from a stack of 
papers. Upstage right, a MARINE is 
sprawled out asleep on a small leather 
settee. Suddenly the street door, at the 


center, opens and the Op Lapy enters. 
She looks around hesitantly and then 
goes over to the Ticket SELLER. 

Otp Lapy: Excuse me. (Ticket SELLER 
goes on figuring totals on adding ma- 
chine.) Excuse me, please. 

Ticket SELLER (Without looking up): 
Yes, ma’am? 

Op Lapy: Will the 10:30 from Water- 
side be on time? 

Ticket SE.LER: Fifteen minutes late. 

Otp Lapy: I guess I'll have a little 
wait. I’m waiting for my grandson. 
He’s in the Coast Guard. He’ll be on 
that bus. He phoned me yesterday 
afternoon that he was getting a pass, 
and that he was coming to see me. 
(Proudly) I brought him up. (The 
Ticket SELLER looks up from his 
work in exasperated fashion. He then 
stops punching the machine.) 

Ticket SELLER: Lady, you made me 
make a mistake. Now I'll have to 
start all over again. 

Oup Lapy: I’m awfully sorry. I didn’t 
mean to bother you. But you see, I 
haven’t seen my grandson in over 
three months. I’m so excited, I just 
have to talk to someone. You see, I 
live all alone now since my grandson 
went into the Coast Guard. 

Ticket SELLER: Sure! I understand, 
ma’am. Sorry I was short with you, 
but I’ve been on the job since seven 
this morning. 

Op Lavy: Then you’re not to blame. 
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I won’t bother you any more. Thank 
you for your information. (She goes 
downstage right and sits in the first 
seat of the first row of chairs. She opens 
her bag and takes out some knitting 
and starts in knitting. There is a 
pause, and then the double door on the 
right leading to the bus platform swings 
open. Peter KANELOs staggers in 
under a load of newspapers and maga- 
zines. He carries them across to the 
newsstand and dumps them on the 
counter.) 

Perer: There you are, Mr. Jenkins. 
Late edition and the new magazines. 
(Jenkins, the NewsstanpD OpEra- 
Tor, climbs off the stool and grabs hold 
of the bundle.) 

Jenkins: Thankee, Pete. Aren’t you 
workin’ late tonight? 

Peter: Oh, no. It’s just Monday through 
Thursday that I quit at nine. Week- 
ends I work all night. 

Jenkins (Untying the bundle): That’s 
right, too. Forgot about that. (He 
starts to place the magazines and news- 
papers on the stand. Following this, he 
resumes seat and starts in reading 
again.) 

Peter: Well, I'll see you later. (He 
starts to cross toward the right door. As 
he does he calls out to the Bonp SELLER) 
How are the sales going, Miss? 

Bonp SELLER: Not too good tonight. 
May do some business when the late 
busses come in. 

Peter: Monday’s payday. I'll see you 
then. (He exits. Tep Gopparp and 
JOHNNY Ryan enter from the center 
street door. The former glances at the 
wall clock.) 

Ten: Told you we had plenty of time. 
Almost a half hour to wait now. 


Jounny: So what of it. No need to 
wait till the last minute and then 
tear down here. 

Ten: Well, let’s grab a seat. (They cross 
to left and sit in chairs, after dropping 
the bags they have been carrying.) 

Jounny: What about tickets? Think we 
should get them now? 

Tep: We’ve got plenty of time. Let’s 
get our breath first. 

Jounny: Want a bottle of soda? 

Tep: Nope. (JoHnny rises and goes 
downstage toward the newsstand. As he 
passes the bond booth, the woman looks 
up.) 

Jounny (Shaking his head, as though 
forestalling her): Sorry, Miss, but I 
haven’t any extra money. (He stops 
at the newsstand.) A bottle of Sas. 
(He hands nickel on counter. JENKINS 
takes bottle of soda from cooler. Takes 
cap off and hands bottle to Jounny. 
He then rings up coin in cash register. 
Jounny, drinking the soda, returns to 
Trp and sits down.) 

Jounny: What are you thinking about? 

Ten: Just about our vacation. 

Jounny: Four days of fun. I certainly 
have been looking forward to this. 
You know, Ted, every hour we worked 
this summer, I kept repeating over 
and over to myself: Thirty-five cents 
an hour, thirty-five cents an hour 
. . . thirty-five cents to’ ard my va- 
cation. It was tough work running ali 
those errands, but it was worth it. 
(He sighs contentedly and then takes 
a long swig of soda.) 

Tep: You and your errand boy job. 
(He extends his hands.) Look at those 
hands. I still have calluses from 
that crop picking job of mine. That 
was work! 
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Trp: Too bad we couldn’t have taken 
our trip the end of summer, ’stead of 
waiting till now. 

Jounny: Never mind — Mount Pleas- 
ant is swell this time of year. Just 
wait’ll we get our hiking clothes on 
and start climbing that old moun- 
tain. 

Tep: You know something that bothers 
me, Johnny? 

JoHnNy: What’s that? 

Tep: Don’t you think we could find a 
room at some farm, instead of taking 
a room at that what’s-its-name place? 

Jounny: You mean Mountain Inn? 
No. I don’t think so. After all it isn’t 
as if we didn’t have the money to 
spend. We worked hard for our vaca- 
tion money, so I say let’s spend it on 
the best. 

Trp (Dubiously) : It’s all right with me. 

JoHNNY: Knew I had something to 
show you. (He reaches into pocket and 
pulls out a travel folder.) Here’s a 
pamphlet the Inn sent me. Came this 
morning. (Pointing to cover) See. This 
is the inn. 

Tep (Gazing over JOHNNY’sS shoulder): 
Say — that sure is pretty swell. 

Jounny: You haven’t seen anything 
yet. (He turns a page.) This here’s the 
lake in front of the Inn. (The two of 
them carry on a silent conversation, 
occasionally turning a page. A SAILOR 
enters from center and goes down to 
Ticket SELLER.) 

Sartor: One way to Waterside. How 
much? 

Ticket Sreiuer: That'll cost you one 
eighty-five. (He stamps ticket, and 
hands ticket to Sartor who counts out 
money.) 

Sartor: How ’bout that Waterside bus? 
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What time does she pull out? 

Ticket SELLER: She’s due to pull out 
at 10:45, but she’s late coming in. So 
that means she’ll be late leaving. 

Sartor: Look, I’m due back at the 
station at six tomorrow. Any chance 
of my not making it? 

Ticket Se.ier: You'll be O. K. In- 
stead of getting into Waterside at 
three tomorrow morning, you'll pull 
in at 3:30. 

Sartor (Relieved, he sticks ticket into 
billfold): Wow! You certainly took a 
load off my mind. Thanks. 

Ticket SELLER: Don’t mention it. (He 
ducks under counter and exits out the 
door leading to bus platform. The 
SAILOR saunters over and drops in 
chair next to the Op Lavy. After a 
minute, she taps him on the shoulder.) 

Otp Lapy: Did I hear you say you 
were going to Waterside? 

Sartor: You sure did, ma’am. 

Oup Lapy: Are you in the Coast Guard? 

Sartor: Me? I should say not. I’m 
strictly U.S.N., ma’am. (Adding 
quickly) Not that there’s anything 
wrong with the Coast Guard. They’re 
a good outfit. 

Oxtp Lapy: I’m glad to hear you say 
that. 

Sartor: Only I’m partial to the Navy. 

Oup Lapy: My nephew’s in the Coast 
Guard. I heard you say you were go- 
ing to Waterside. I thought you 
might know him. 

Sartor: I haven’t been stationed there 
long enough to know anyone but the 
fellows in my class. (Proudly) I’m in 
the radar school at Waterside. 

Op Lapy: Radar? 

Sartor: Yes, ma’am. Radio, you know. 

Oup Lapy (Nodding, but still not com- 





prehending, she looks at his service 
bars): I see by those (Nodding at bars) 
that you’ve seen service. 

Sartor: Guess I have. Been in service 
almost two years. (Reflectively) Yup, 
from Pearl Harbor on. (At words 
“Pearl Harbor” JouHnny and Trp 
look up and start to listen intently.) 

Op Lapy: Were you at Pearl Harbor? 
(There is a pause. The Sartor nods.) 
My nephew tried to enlist the day 
after Pearl Harbor, but he was too 
young. He had to wait fourteen 
months before he was old enough to 
enlist. 

Sartor (Laughs) : He should have picked 
the Navy. 

Otp Lapy: Oh, he likes the Coast 
Guard. Er, were you in any battles? 

Saitor: Reckon I was — Bougainville, 
Coral Sea, and a few others. (Quickly) 
Do you mind if I don’t talk about it, 
ma’am? 

Otp Lapy: No. Indeed not. Is this 
radar work interesting? 

Sartor: It sure is. I was pretty lucky to 
be picked for it. You know, ma’am, 
it costs Uncle Sam a pile of dough to 
send a guy like me through radar 
school. In fact, what it adds up to 
would support a fair-sized family for 
a year. 

Op Lapy: Sometimes I wonder where 
all the money comes from. 

Sartor: You’re sort of getting over my 
head. I don’t know much about 
finances and that sort of stuff. (His 
gaze wanders around the room.) Reckon 
the money comes from, well — (His 
eye hits upon the bond booth) well, it 
comes from (Pointing) places like 
that — from Bonds and War Stamps. 

Oxtp Lapy: I guess most of it does. A 


pity more people don’t put more into 
Bonds. I don’t have much of an in- 
come, but every so often I take my 
savings and go down to the bank and 
buy one. 

Sartor: I don’t get an admiral’s pay, 
but I manage to get one once in a 
while too. I have so much taken out 
of my pay every month. 

Otp Lapy (Fumbling in purse, and 
finally bringing out some change): 
Would you mind going over there 
and buying me a dollar’s worth of 
stamps? 

Sartor: Sure thing. (He takes money 
and goes over to bond booth.) 

Sartor (To Bonp SELLER): Any bonds 
—I mean, stamps today, lady? 

Bonp SEER: There certainly are. 

Sartor: A dollar’s worth for the lady 
in the corner and the same prescrip- 
tion for me. (He brings a dollar’s 
worth of change from his pocket. As 
the girl tears off the stamps, he con- 
tinues.) 

Sartor: How’s business? 

Bonp Sever: Been pretty slow to- 
night. 

SaiLor: Shouldn’t think you’d do any 
business as late as this. 

Bonp Se.ier: You'd be surprised. 
Sometimes we do our best business at 
night. I’m supposed to go home at 
ten, but I like to wait around in order 
to get the traffic from the last two 
busses. (She hands stamps to SarLor.) 
There you are . . . and thank you. 

Sartor: Nothing to thank. I only wish 
I had more than a buck to hand over 
to you. How long have you been do- 
ing this? 

Bonp SEER: For over a year. I come 
here three nights a week. 
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Sartor: Doesn’t give you much chance 
to yourself — that’s if you work dur- 
ing the daytime, I mean. 

Bonp SEuuER: Oh, yes, I work six days 
a week over at the airplane factory. 
This night work is just a little some- 
thing I’m adding to Uncle Sam’s 
score. 

Sartor: A little bit? I call it quite a bit. 
Well, see you again. 

Bonp SELLER: I hope so. (SAILor 
crosses to newsstand. He puts pennies 
on counter and picks up paper. He 
then goes downstage toward his chair. 
As he does he encounters gaze of 
Jounny and Trp.) 

Sartor: Hi yah, fellows. 

Jounny and Ten: Hi. 

Samtor (Looking at their bags): Just 
signed up and headed for boot train- 
ing, I'll bet. 

Jonnny: No. We’re too young. We’re 
only fifteen. 

Sartor (Pausing): You’re both pretty 
big for your age. That’s why I 
thought maybe you were on your 
way to Waterside. 

Tep: We’re waiting for the Mount 
Pleasant bus. 

Jounny: You see we're going on a 
vacation. 

Sartor: Vacation? 

Trp: Yeah — vacation. 

Sartor: I didn’t know folks took them 
any more. 

Trp (Hesitantly):1 . . . I guess, maybe, 
not many people do. 

Jounny: But it’s only a four-day vaca- 
tion. We worked this summer and 
earned the money. (A bit uneasily) 
Ted, here, worked ona farm, and I was 
a messenger in a store. Sometimes 
we worked nine or ten hours a day. 
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Sartor: At the Coral Sea shindig some 
of my buddies were on twenty-four- 
hour duty four or five days in a row. 

Tep: You mean they didn’t go to bed 
during all that time? 

Sartor: That’s right. 

Jounny (Eagerly): Say, I heard you 
tell that lady that you were at Pearl 
Harbor. That really must have been 
something. Was it pretty bad? (The 
Sartor stares at him fixedly, without 
answering.) Scuse me. I didn’t mean 
to be nosey. 

Sartor (Quietly): That’s O. K., kid. 
It’s just that I don’t like to talk 
about it. 

Tep: What about what you said it 
costing the government such a lot of 
money to send you through radar 
school? 

Sartor: There’s nothing to say, except 
radar is highly specialized work, and 
the training course is like taking an 
engineering course at college. Well, 
T’ll see you two in the Navy one of 
those days. 

Jounny: You may see Ted there, but 
not me. 

Sartor: How’s that? 

Jounny: It’s the Marines for me when 
I’m old enough. 

Sartor (Laughs): They’re a pretty 
good outfit, too. Well, have a good 
time on your vacation, you lucky 
guys. (He goes over to his chair by the 
Op Lapy, and hands her the stamps.) 

Otp Lapy: Thanks very much. (SaILor 
starts to read his newspaper.) 

Trp (Pointing at travel folder JouNNY 
is holding): Maybe you’d better put 
that away, huh? (Jonnny hastily 
stuffs it into his pocket. Tep yawns a 
bit and closes his eyes, dozing a bit. 





Jounny stares at the floor. The door 
leading to the bus platform swings 
open and the Ticket SELLER and 
Peter Kanevos enter. The SELLER 
reaches over the ticket counter and picks 
up his hat and coat. He starts putting 
them on.) 

Ticket SELLER: Sure you can handle 
everything all right, Pete? 

Peter: You bet. I’ve done it before, 
you know. 

Ticket Sevier: That’s right, too. Well, 
I won’t be long. Just got to get some 
hot food into me. The Waterside’s 
due in any minute. (Hands a key to 
Peter) Here’s the key to the cash 
drawer. (He exits. Peter takes the key 
and enters the counter. He unlocks the 
cash drawer and then starts to sort out 
a bunch of tickets.) 

Oup Lapy (To the Sartor): Won’t be 
long now. My grandson’ll be home. 

Sartor: That ought to make you happy. 

Oup Lapy: It does. (She sighs con- 
tentedly and resumes her knitting. At 
this point, Jounny takes a look at the 
wall clock, then shakes Trev.) 

Jounny: Ted, Ted. What do you say? 
The Mount Pleasant bus is due 
pretty soon. What do you say we get 
our tickets and get outside? (Tep 
blinks, rubs his eyes. Then the pair 
rise, carrying their bags, and cross to 
the ticket counter.) 

Jounny (To Perer, but not recognizing 
him, because Perer’s head is bent 
over his work): We want two round- 
trip tickets to Mount Pleasant. 

Peter (Mechanically): Two to Mount 
Pleasant. That’ll be — (He looks up 
and recognizes JounNY and Tep.) Hi, 
Johnny; hi, Ted. 

Jounny: Hey, Ted. Looks who’s here? 


(He turns again to Peter) What are 
you doing here, Pete Kanelos? 

Peter: At present I’m selling tickets, 

Ten: I didn’t know you worked here. 

Perer: I’ve been working here since 
last June. Of course when school’s 
going, I only work here part-time. 

Ten: Aren’t you working pretty late? 

Peter: No. Week-ends I work all 
night, and the same during vacation. 

Tep: Boy! You sure are ambitious. 

Peter: Well, this is war, you know. 
Someone’s got to fill in. 

Jounny: What else do you do besides 
sell tickets? 

Peter: Oh, I keep the waiting-room 
clean. I check baggage, run errands. 
A little bit of everything. 

Tep (Ribbing him): What do you do 
with all your money? 

Peter: I turn part of it over to my 
folks for board, and the rest I put 
into Bonds. 

Tep: From the way you work, I guess 
you don’t have much chance to 
spend it. 

Peter: Hardly any. Here’s the way I 
look at it: My father came from the 
old country. He hasn’t any educa- 
tion; he’s worked hard all his life. He 
wants me to get an education. 

Jounny: I don’t follow you. (The sound 
of a bus is heard off in the distance. 
It comes in stronger.) 

Peter: It’s simple enough. I want to 
be a doctor. My father is going to 
help me through school, but when I 
get out of med school, I'll be on my 
own. By that time, my Bonds’Il have 
just about matured. That means I'll 
have enough money to help set up 
my office. 


Txp: That sounds like a good idea. 








Peter: But all that’s beside the point, 
as they say. We’re at war. It takes 
money to win a war. The way I see 
it, everyone ought to put every cent 
he can into War Bonds. (He sighs 
and then grins.) Now I'll get off the 
soap box. (Briskly) Let’s see — you 
wanted tickets to where? 

JouNNY: Two round-trips to Mount 
Pleasant. 

Peter: Taking a vacation? (Bus sound 
in strong and noise of coming to stop.) 

Jounny: That’s right; and what about 
it? 

Peter: Don’t get mad, Johnny. I only 
asked you a question. 

JoHNNY: Maybe you’re sore because 
you aren’t going along? 

Peter: Me sore? Not in the least, 
Johnny. 

Tep: Pete didn’t mean anything by it, 
Johnny. (He hands some money to 
Jounny.) Here, get mine, too. (JoHN- 
ny fumbles in wallet. As he does, 
Peter glances out of window.) 

Peter: Hold it will you, fellows. The 
Waterside bus just pulled in. (He 
calls out) Waterside bus . . . just 
in. Leaves in ten minutes. Waterside 
bus. (As he finishes, Two SarLors 
and a SoupiEr burst through the street 
door. They appear out of breath. They 
cross to PETER.) 

Sotprer: Waterside bus left? 

Perer: Leaves in ten minutes. Was 
fifteen minutes late. 

SotprerR: Wow! We’re in luck. Come 
on, fellows. (The Sotprer and Two 
SarLors start to exit through bus door 
leading to bus.) 

Prrer: Hey! How about tickets? 

SotprerR: We’ve got them. (They exit. 
The Otp Lavy and the Sator rise 
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and cross toward the door. The Sartor 
turns to the Otp Lapy.) 

Sartor: Good night, ma’am. Guess I’ve 
got to shove off. 

Op Lapy (Ezcitedly): Good night, my 
boy. Oh dear! I’m so excited. Just 
think in another few seconds my 
grandson will be coming through 
that door. 

Sartor (He pats her on shoulder): I'll 
bet you'll be glad to see him, too. 
(He starts to exit. As he does, he calls 
back to Tep and Jonnny) Don’t sleep 
too much on your vacation, kids. 
Time’s a-wasting. (He exits. The door 
swings open to admit a MaRINE SER- 
GEANT, and a sprinkling of sailors and 
soldiers. They keep right on going 
toward the street entrance. The Ovp 
Lapy carefully looks them over. As the 
door leading to the bus swings open 
again, she looks around. It is a mid- 
dle-aged civilian. He goes to the news- 
stand and buys a paper, and then 
exits.) 

Op Lapy: That’s funny! 

Perer: You talking to me, ma’am? 
(She doesn’t answer. The door swings 
open again to admit a Bus Driver.) 

Driver (Jo Prerer): Hi, Pete. How 
goes it? 

Perer: Not bad. How was the driving? 

Driver: Ran into fog. Sort of slowed 
me down. Well, I’ll guess I'll grab a 
bite and then get some shut-eye. See 
you. (The Otp Lapy approaches the 
DRIveER.) 

Otp Lavy: Excuse me, but are you the 
driver of the Waterside bus? 

Driver (He tips his hat): That’s right. 

Oup Lapy: Is everyone off the bus? 

Driver: Yes, lady. It was a pretty light 
load. 





Oxp Lapy: You’re sure everyone is off? 

Driver: Positive. 

Op Lapy: And there wasn’t a young 
man on it? A Coast Guardsman. One 
with red hair about nineteen. 

Driver: No, lady. You were waiting 
for someone? 

Otp Lapy (She nods): My grandson. 
(The Driver hesitates, then exits 
through street door. To herself) That’s 
strange. It isn’t like him. (The phone 
at the ticket counter rings. As PETER 
picks it up, the Otp Lapy slowly 
walks toward the street exit.) 

Peter (Into phone): Bus terminal. Yup. 
Wait and I'll find out. (He puts 
phone down and calls out) Excuse me, 
lady. Lady. (She pauses and turns 
around.) Are you Mrs. Martha 
Seaver? 

Oxp Lavy (Crossing down toward Pr- 
TER): Y-yes, I am. 

Peter: Telegram on the phone for you. 

Oxtp Lapy (She hurries to ticket coun- 
ter): I-Is something wrong? You take 
it. I’m too excited. 

Peter (Picks up phone and speaks into 
it): Yes, she’s here. I said she’s here. 
She wants me to take the message. 
(He takes pencil.) O.K. Let’s have it. 
(He writes on paper.) All right. I have 
it. Night. (He puts phone down and 
starts to hand the written message to 
the Otp Lapy.) 

Otp Lavy: No. You read it, son. I 
haven’t my glasses. 

Peter (He reads from paper): “Impos- 
sible to make it. Will write soon as 
possible — Love, Frankie.”’ (The Op 
Lavy just stands there.) Excuse me, 
ma’am, but did you understand the 
message? 

Otp Lavy (Dazed): Impossible to . . . 


make it. Will write ... soon as 
. . . possible — Love . . . Frankie. 
(She nods.) I guess I understand. 
Thank you. (She starts to exit. At the 
door, she turns. By this time the Bonn 
SELLER and all the rest, excepting the 
sleeping Marine, are listening.) You 
know, I had made a nice apple pie 
for him — his favorite dessert. (She 
exits.) 

Jounny (He turns toward Peter): Why 
didn’t he show up? 

Perer: Chances are he got his orders. 

JoHnNy: You mean he’s —? 

Peter: He’s probably sailing tonight. 
You know that isn’t the first old 
lady that’s waited for someone; and 
it isn’t the first telegram like that 
I’ve taken over the phone. 

Tep: Gee! And she didn’t even cry. 

Perer: No. But how she must feel 
inside! (The sound of a bus is heard 
coming in from the distance.) 

Ten: I'll never forget the look on her 
face. It was just as though she was in 
a — a daze. 

Peter: Here comes the Mount Pleas- 
ant bus. Better get ready. It just 
waits to change drivers and then 
goes right out. You’ve got a long ride 
ahead of you. (At this the sleeping 
Marine stretches and sits up on the 
settee. He yawns and gets to his feet 
and then crosses to the ticket counter.) 

Marine (To Peter): Got a wire for 
me? Taft’s the name — Henry Taft. 

Peter (Looking around the counter): 
Don’t see anything. Were you ex- 
pecting one to be sent here? 

Marine: Yeah. I used up the last of 
my money to wire my folks at Mount 
Pleasant that I needed some money 
to get home on. 
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Peter: Are you sure they got it? 

Marine: Maybe not. (He pauses) This 
is Saturday, isn’t it? 

Peter: That’s right. 

Marine: They probably have gone 
over to my married sister’s for the 
week-end. She lives around twelve 
miles from Mount Pleasant, in the 
next town. Guess I just plain wasted 
my money. 

Tep: What’ll you do now? 

Marine: I wish I knew. If I could get 
word to them, I could have them 
wire me the money. But even so, my 
pass is only good for so many hours. 
If I don’t get this last bus out, I may 
as well start to head back to camp. 
(Shrugs) Oh, well! (He goes back to 
the settee and slouches down. By this 
time the second bus has come in. A 
Man and a Woman, a Youne Boy 
and Giri, an Army Nurse and 
Army Orricer come through the swing- 
ing doors and head for the street exit. 
The Bonp SELLER starts to clean up 
her booth, picking up pamphlets and 
putting them into a booth drawer.) 

Peter: How about your tickets, fel- 
lows? (Tep and Jounny stare at each 
other in dead silence.) What do you 
say? (He hands forth two tickets.) Here 
they are. Want to miss your bus? 

Tep (To Peter): Just a minute. (He 
turns to Jounny) Are you thinking 
the same thing I am? 

Jounny (Nodding): Yeah, I guess I 
am. You got a nickel? (Trp fishes in 
pocket and hands him one. JoHNNY 
goes to pay phone in back of the bond 
booth. He drops nickel in and dials.) 
Hello . . . hello. This you, dad? 
This is Johnny. That’s right. Look 
— Ted and I aren’t going on our 
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vacation. I know, but we just de- 
cided not to go. I'll be home in a few 
minutes. Bye. (He hangs up receiver. 
As he does, Trev, both bags in hand, 
crosses over to him. By this time the 
Bonp SELLER has her hat and coat 
on.) 

Tep: Will my folks be surprised. 

JOHNNY: Funny how it hit us both 
together. 

Trp (He nods toward bond booth): What 
do you say? 

Jounny: This one’s as good as the 
next. 

Tep: Excuse me, lady, but are we too 
late? (The Bonn SELLER, now outside 
the booth, pauses.) Can you sell a 
couple of fellows two twenty-five 
dollar bonds? 

Bonp SELLER: I certainly can. (She 
places steel box she is carrying down 
on counter, unlocks it and takes out 
two bonds. She takes a pen out of her 
bag.) What name shall I make it out 
to? 

Tep: To me: Theodore L. Goddard. 
Beneficiary, my mother: Jane R. 
Goddard. (As the Bonn SELLER writes, 
Tep takes a roll of bills from his 
pocket. JOHNNY, standing next to him 
does the same. JOHNNY starts to figure 
on his fingers, then, nodding approval, 
he rushes over to Peter.) 

Jounny: Look, has that Mount Pleas- 
ant bus left yet? 

Peter (After glancing out of the win- 
dow): No, but any minute. 

Jounny: How much is a ticket to 
Mount Pleasant — round trip? 

Peter: Two twenty-six. But, I thought — 

JoHNNY (Hastily counting out the money 
and placing it on the counter): Let me 
have one. Hurry. 








Tep (Who has taken it in): Hey, what 


are you doing? 

JoHNNY: Buying a ticket. And don’t 
worry. I have just about enough to 
buy a Bond. (He takes the ticket and 
runs up to the Marine) Here, Marine. 
Take it. You’ve just got time to get 
the last bus home. (He shoves the 
ticket into the Martne’s hand. The 
Marine lool bewildered. First he 
stares at JounNy and then at the ticket.) 
The money this cost is over and above 
what I need for the bond. I was going 
to use the difference to get some War 
Stamps, but I changed my mind. I 
guess Uncle Sam won’t mind my 
helping out a Marine instead. I know 
you don’t get all this, but it’s O. K. 
Maybe you can help me out some 
day. It’s the Marine Corps for me 


as soon as I’m old enough. Hurry up, 
or you'll miss your bus. (The Marine 
runs for the door and exits. JOHNNY 
crosses to the bond booth and puts his 
money on the counter.) 


Perer (Calls out to Tep and Jounny): 


You fellows are all right, after all. 
When you had your minds set on a 
vacation, I guess it wasn’t easy to 
give it up. And that was a swell thing 
you did, Johnny — helping that Ma- 
rine to get home and see his folks. 
(During this Jounny has been franti- 
cally searching through his clothes.) 


Tep: What’s the matter with you? 
Jounny: Can you beat it. I haven’t a 


penny left. Now I'll have to walk 
home. (He shrugs) It’s only three 
miles. 


THE END 


—_ 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Quality of Mercy 


Music: With a touch of election-parade 
and fanfare running through it. Hold 
softly under. 

Ist Voice (Coming up excitedly): 
Hundred and twenty-four votes for 
Flapear Fuller. 

2np Voice: Hundred and twenty-six 
votes for Jimmy Martin! 

Cuorus oF Voices: Jimmy’s ahead. 

Ist Voice: Hundred and _ twenty- 
nine votes for Jimmy Martin. 

ANOTHER Voice: Two votes for Susan 
Bell. 

2np Voice: Hundred and thirty-five 
votes for Jimmy Martin and the 
eighth grade hasn’t been heard from 
yet! 

Music: Up to a flourish and out. 

ANNOUNCER: It’s a close election, folks. 
Jimmy Martin is leading all candi- 
dates at the moment with Flapear 
Fuller edging him closely in the final 
count. Yes, it’s that eventful time of 
year when the mayor and all the town 
officials invite the school youngsters 
to come in and help run the govern- 
ment for a day. And it looks right 
now as if tomorrow morning traffic 
court might have an honorary magis- 
trate with red hair and freckles — 
Jimmy, aged twelve, of the Martins 
of Maple Street... . 

Ist Voice: Hey, Jim . . . looks like 
you’re goin’ to be elected all right! 

Jummy (Mumbling to himself earnestly): 
And if elected to this high office . . . 


I mean now that I am elected to this 
high office . . . I will do my best to 
help enforce the traffic laws of this 
city in the interests of .. . 

2np Voice: Hey, Jim! 

Jimmy (Seriously): Don’t bother me 
aminute ... (Tohimself) . . . the 
traffic laws of this city in the interests 
of public safety and .. . 

Ist Votce (Coming up eagerly): Jim’s 
elected! C’mon . . . make a speech. 

Oruers: Jim’s elected. Speech. Speech. 

Jummy: Gee whiz! Am I. . . honest? 
(Eagerly) Gee whiz! 

2np Voice: Come on . . . everybody 
who’s elected has to make a speech! 

Jmmy: O.K. (Crowd quiets down) (Man- 
fully): Fellow students! Now that I 
am elected to this high office of Hon- 
orary Magistrate of Traffic Court for 
tomorrow, I am... (His speech 
disappears into thin air) . . . well, 
I’m glad I’m elected because it’s a 
very important job and, well, I’m 
glad I’m important, I mean elected, 
because it’s a very important job and 
thank you very much. (Applause. 
Suddenly shouting as a postscript) 
And — oh, yes, I forgot .. . this 
surprises me more than it does you! 
(Wild applause.) 

Music: Up and out. 

Mr. Martin (Coming up. Irritated): 
Myra! Where is that boy Jimmy? 
Mrs. Martin (Absently): Don’t think 

he’s home from school yet, Arnold, 








can’t imagine what’s keeping him. 

Mr. Martin (Emphatically): Well, 
when that young man sets foot in 
this house I want a word with him. 

Mrs. Martin (Not too concerned): 
What’s the matter? 

Mr. Martin: Matter? Matter, indeed! 
If I’ve told him once I’ve told him 
fifty times to put the tools back in 
my tool chest when he’s through 
with them. (Jn disgust) Now look! 
Here I am in the middle of fixing a 
floor socket and not a screw driver in 
the establishment. 

Mrs. Martin (Murmuring): That’s a 
shame, Arnold. You have spoken to 
him about that. 

Mr. Martin: What I want to know 
is .. . how can one boy make so 
many tools disappear? What does he 
do with them? Bury ’em in the yard 
somewhere? 

Mrs. Martin (Calmly): Well, you can 
ask him yourself, Arnold. Here he 
comes now. 

Jmmmy (Bursting in excitedly): Mom! 
Dad! Listen: I’ve got big news for 
you. 

Mr. Martin: James Martin, where is 
that red handled screw driver? 

Jmmy (Blankly): Screw driver? 

Mr. Martin: . . . with the red han- 
dle and the nick in the blade. . . 
where is it? 

Jmummy (A light dawning): Oh! Screw 
driver. 

Mrs. Martin: Yes, Jimmy . . . your 
father’s screw driver. 

Mr. Martin (Emphatically): How 
many times... 

Jummy (Stumped for the moment): Oh, 
yes .. . screwdriver . . . with the 
red handle. . . . 


Mr. Martin (Heavily): It’s not in the 
tool chest... . 

Jimmy (Happily): I remember. (Realiz- 
ing suddenly that he’s in Dutch.) It’s 
peculiar, Dad, but I. ..I guess 
that screw driver’s upstairs . . . in 
my necktie drawer. 

Mrs. Martin (Incredulously): In your 
necktie drawer? Of all places! 

Jmummy (Eagerly): Don’t worry, Dad, 
I'll go get it for you . .. pronto. 
(Earnestly) I’m sorry I forgot, again. 
Honest, I was going to put that 
screw driver back in the tool chest 
the minute I finished with it... 
and then... 

Mr. Martin: And then you went 
ahead and did something else and 
forgot all about it. Young man, a 
rule is a rule and not to be taken 
lightly. 

Jumy: Yes, Dad. 

Mrs. Martin: You’ve certainly been 
told about those tools often enough, 
Jimmy. ... 

Jmummy: Yes, Mom ...I am sorry. 

Mr. Martin: In that case, young man, 
would it be asking too much to have 
you look a little sorry! 

Jmumy: No, sir... yes, sir... no 
(Seriously) ...I mean, I'll try, 
Dad. But you see. . . 

Mr. Martin: Never mind that, just 
pay attention to me for a minute. 
. . . (Resuming) I don’t lay down 
the law in this house very often, but 
. . « (Breaks off suddenly. In a sur- 
prised, shocked tone) Jimmy... 
don’t stand there beaming when 
your father is talking to .. . 

Jimmy (Shocked in his turn): Gee Whil- 
lickers! I didn’t . . . know I was 

. smiling, Dad. (Penitent) Gee 





whiz, Mom. Gee whiz, Dad... 
(Bursts out) I just can’t help it! . . . 
(Pleads) Dad. Please, I’ve got some- 
thing awful important to tell you and 
Mom... . Can’t I tell you about 
our election at school this morning 

. and then . . . you know, kind 
of concentrate on being sorry about 
the screw driver afterwards. . 
(Then realizing how his request has 
sounded. Weakly) No .. .I1 guess 
not. 

Mr. Martin (Not unkindly): Just as 
soon as I finish talking to you about 
the screw driver...As I was 
saying, Jimmy, I don’t lay down the 
law very often in this house... 
(Sudden doubt strikes him. To Mrs. 
Martin) Myra, would you say I lay 
down the law very often in this 
house? 

Mrs. Martin: Why no, Arnold .. . 
No, dear, I wouldn’t .. . 

Jummy: I’m sorry about the screw driver 
with the red handle. 

Mr. Martin: There, son! You've 
picked up the point, exactly. The 
screw driver is not the point. 

Jimmy: Huh, Dad? 

Mr. Martin: It’s the rule about the 
screw driver that’s important. 

Jimmy: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin: Young man, you are old 
enough to learn how to respect rules. 
You remember what I said the last 
time you took that screw driver and 
forgot to put it back? 

Jummy (Meekly): Yes, Dad. You said if 
it happened again I couldn’t use any 
of your tools for a week. 

Mr. Martin (With the air of closing 
the matter): Well, then! 

Jmumy (Good naturedly): O.K., Dad. 


I won’t use anything out of that 
tool chest till a week from today. 
(Frankly) I . . . I guess I’ve got it 
coming to me. 

Mr. Martin: I’m sorry, son, but you 
do. I always say, let’s not have any 
more rules than we have to but, by 
golly, let’s all obey ’em. 

Mrs. Martin (Absently): Yes, dear. 
Jimmy, you’d better run upstairs 
and get that screw driver out of your 
necktie drawer. 

Jimmy: You bet. (Fading) I'll have it 
for you in a jiffy, Dad. 

Mr. Martin (Going on): If everybody 
in this world obeyed the simple 
laws . . 

Mrs. Martin (Rattling pots and pans) : 
Of course, dear, I agree. . . . Would 


you rather have your potatoes for 
dinner tonight mashed or just plain 


boiled? 

Mr. Martin (Emphatically): Mashed! 

Jummy (Coming up as he did in the 
opening, excitedly): I wanted to tell 
you, we had elections at school 
today. 

Mr. Martin: Elections? What elec- 
tions? 

Mrs. Martin (Remembering): Oh, yes, 
Jimmy, for mayor and everything, 
you mean. 

Mr. Martin (Puzzled): Mayor? Who’s 
electing a mayor? 

Jmummy: We did, at school. Bill Slattery 
— he’s a 9th grader — he’s going to 
be honorary mayor tomorrow and 
(With pride) I got elected, too. 

Mrs. Martin (Aside): Don’t you re- 
member, Arnold? Jimmy was telling 
us the other night how the boys and 
girls at Junior High are going to take 
part in the town government for one 
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day? They do it every year, you 
know... 


Mr. Martin (Remembering): Oh, yes, 
yes. Good idea. (Interested) Say, you 
got a job, too, Jim? 

Jummy (Proudly): ’'m going to be hon- 
orary magistrate in the traffic court. 
That means I sit right up on the 
bench beside Judge Willard. 

Mrs. Martin (Pleased): Well! Con- 
gratulations, Jimmy. 

Mr. Martin (Beaming): Yes, that’s 
great, son. We’re proud of you. (His 
enthusiasm growing) And, by thun- 
der, it all fits into what I was telling 
you about obeying the rules. Now 
there’s a chance for you to find out 
what happens when people don’t 
respect the law of the road... . 
You'll probably be shocked at what 
you see. 

Jimmy (Enthusiastically): I know a lot 
about the traffic rules, Dad. We’ve 
been studying for a couple of weeks 
what the mayor’s job is, and about 
councilmen and cops and everything. 

Mr. Martin: That’s good work, 
Jimmy. (With satisfaction) You 
know, Myra, the schools are getting 
more practical all the time. You take 
those youngsters tomorrow — they'll 
learn more about what actually goes 
on in this town in one day than 
they’d learn in a month reading it 
out of a book. 

Mrs. Martin: Isn’t that true! 

Jmummy: The newspapers always send 
reporters around and take your pic- 
tureandeverything. . . . (Suddenly) 
Say, why don’t you and Dad come 
to traffic court tomorrow and see 
me? 

Mrs. Martin: That’s an idea, Jimmy. 


I'll come. That’s just what I'll do. 
(Anziously) And you must wear 
your new suit tomorrow, son. 

Jimmy: Can you come too, Dad? 

Mr. Martin (Thoughtfully): Well, I'd 
sure like to. Tell you what! I’ve got 
to go over to Georgeville in the morn- 
ing but I'll try to get through and 
back in time to drop in in the after- 
noon. How’s that? 

Jimmy: That’s great. 

Mr. Martin (Eloquenily): Ah, yes . . . 
fine, sensible training. . . . First 
rate way to give the kids a respect 
for the law. . . . Teach ’em to be 
good citizens. . . . (Suddenly re- 
membering) Where’s my screw driver? 

Jimmy (Chagrined): Gee whiz, Dad. I 
forgot to get it. I got half way up 
the stairs and I remembered about 
being elected and . . . (Fading) I'll 
get it for you right now. 

Mr. Martin (Half amused. Aside): 
That boy, Myra! He’s so excited he’ll 
probably forget where he’s going to- 
morrow and wind up in the fire de- 
partment instead. 

Music: Up and out. 

Jummy (Calling off mike): Mom, oh, 
Mom! 

Mrs. Martin (Calling): Jimmy, aren’t 
you dressed yet? 

Juumy (Still off mike): I can’t find my 
socks. 

Mrs. Martin (Patiently): Your clean 
socks are in your bureau drawer. 
Now please hurry, Jimmy, or you 
won’t have time for your breakfast. 
Everybody else is downstairs but 
you. Patty left for the bus ten min- 
utes ago, so it’s a quarter after eight. 

(Hurrying into the dining room) 
Good grief! The toast’s burning. 
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Mr. Martin (With a start): Oh! What? 

Mrs. Martin (Rushing): Here, I'll get 
it. 

Mr. Martin: I thought Barbara was 
watching the toaster. 

BaRBARA: I thought Daddy was watch- 
ing it. Say, Daddy! May I please 
have a quarter? 

Mr. Martin (Curiously): Quarter? 
Quarter? 

Mrs. Martin (Calmly): That’s right, 
Arnold. ’'m out of change. Give 
Barbara a quarter. Her history class 
is going down to the museum today. 

BARBARA: We’re going to see the 
(Mispronouncing it) dip... dip 
. . . dipply docus. You know, the 
great big animal that used to live a 
long time ago. There’s nothing left 
of it now but the bones. 

Mrs. Martin (Corrects her): Diplod- 
ocus, dear. 

BarRBARA: That’s it. (Trying) Dip . . . 
dip . . . dipply . . . (Sighs) Oh, 
well, I need a quarter anyway, for 
street car and 15 cents extra. 

Mr. Martin: Oh, all right, Barbara. 
Here . . . I'll lay your quarter here 
beside my plate. Say, this is kind of 
a field day for everybody, isn’t it? 
Jimmy going to court . . . Barbara 
to the museum. 

Mrs. Martin (Good naturedly): Yes, I 
guess there’re a lot of places to learn 
outside the school building, aren’t 
there? 

Mr. Martin: It’s all right, though. 
It’s all good training. Let the kids 
know what we’ve got in this town. 
(Suddenly upset) Good grief, look at 
that clock. Is there another piece of 
toast ready? 

Juumy (Coming up): Say, Mom, I don’t 


think I'd better wait for breakfast. 
I’m going right now. 

Mrs. Martin (Matter of factly): No 
you aren’t, son. Of all mornings, this 
is one morning when you ought to 
have a specially good breakfast. 

Jimmy (Complaining): But gee whiz, 
my stomach feels funny. 

Mr. Martin: Stage fright . . . that’s 
what it is. Better sit down and eat 
something, son. Will you pass me 
the marmalade, Myra? (Consulting 
his watch) Oh, oh! Don’t bother 
about the marmalade. It’s 8:20. I 
told Sam to be waiting in front of the 
store at 8:25. Where’d you put the 
keys to the car, Myra? 

BarBara: Mama, can I wear my new 
gloves today — my Sunday School 
gloves? 

Jimmy: Please pass the cream. 

Mrs. Martin (A litile strained): Here’s 
the cream. Yes, Barbara, take your 
best gloves. The keys to the car, 
Arnold, are on the living room table. 

Jmmy (Calling): Are you coming to 
court to see me, Dad? 

Mr. Martin (Bustling around — get- 
ting into his overcoat, etc.): Try to, 
son, try to. . . . Anybody seen my 
scarf? . . . Give you a little bit of 
advice, Jimmy. The law’s an im- 
portant thing. We citizens have got 
to respect it... . Thanks, Myra. 
. . . Easiest thing in the world to 
keep traffic rules. . . . People who 
disobey them endanger the lives of 
others. . . . Do you think it’s cold 
enough for my overshoes, Myra? 

BarBara (Suddenly): Gosh, Daddy, 
look what you gave me. You left a 
nickel instead of a quarter. 

Mr. Martin: Oh thunder. Wait a 





minute. Why didn’t you notice that 
before I got all bundled up? Have to 
dig (Grunt) down into layer (Grunt) 
after layer (Grunt) to get to my vest 
pocket. 

Mrs. Martin: Here are your over- 
shoes, dear. I think you’d better 
wear them. 

Mr. Martin (Grunt): Either a man 
. . « (Grunt) . . . you’d think some- 
body’d invent an overshoe that’d go 
on either foot . . . obeys the traffic 
rules or he doesn’t . . . here’s a 
quarter, Barbara. 

Barbara: Thanks, Daddy. 

Jmumy (Enthusiastically): You don’t 
need to worry, Dad, I’ll hold up the 
law. 

Mrs. Martin: Uphold the law, Jimmy. 

Jimmy: Uphold . . . that’s right. Pass 
the butter, Barbara, please. I guess 
I’m hungry after all. 

Mr. Martin: Great day, it’s 8:25 now. 
Goodbye, Myra. 

Mrs. Martin: Goodbye, dear. 

Mr. Martin (Departing): And by the 
way, son, while you’re thinking about 
rules, remember that tool chest. 
(Shouting back with humor) Well 

. . see you in traffic court, every- 
body. (Others laugh.) 

BarBara: That’s some wise crack, I’d 
say. 

Music: Fade into 

Sounp: Automobile slowing down and 
coming to a stop 

Mr. Martin (Shouting): Sam. Ho, 
Sam. Hop in. 

Sam (Coming up): Since twenty min- 
utes after eight I’ve been standing 
here on this sidewalk, Mr. Martin. 
Since twenty minutes after eight on 
this sidewalk as is cold’s a tombstone. 
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Mr. Martin: All right. Get in. Let’s 
get started. Sorry I’m late, Sam. 
Sam: I doubt my feet’ll be any good to 
me any more. I’m afraid to look 
down, not sure I’ve got any feet any 
more. Standing here on this cold slab 

of concrete like I was told . . . 

Mr. Martin (A litile irritated): Now, 
Sam... 

Sam (Going right on): . . . Since twenty 
minutes after eight and me with 
chilblains for years, too. 

Mr. Martin: Sam! Are you going to 
climb in this car and stop that whin- 
ing! 

Sam: I'll climb in, if you think it’ll do 
any good, Mr. Martin. (Glumly) 
We'll never make it to Georgeville 
by nine o'clock. You were fifteen 
minutes late when you druv up, and 
we been standing here talking quite 
awhile. .. . 

Mr. Martin: Fifteen minutes late! 
Great day! My watch is slow! 

Sounp: Car door slams. 

Sam (Mildly): I hope you haven’t for- 
gotten them catalogues. Wouldn’t 
mention ’em to you ’cept you told me 
to remind you. 

Mr. Martin (Aghast): Catalogues! 
I forgot ’em. Meant to put ’em in my 
pocket last night. 

Sam: I wasn’t complainin’ awhile 
back, Mr. Martin, I’m not one to 
complain . . . no matter how much 
I’m put upon... I s’pose you'd 
like me to slip into the store and get 
*em for ya, Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin (Urgently): Yes, Sam. 
Get those catalogues . . . and step 
on it. Last time we kept that man 
Henry waiting he was fit to be tied. 

Sam (Fading off): Mr. Henry’s just 





itching to up and change his mind 
about that order, if you ask me. He’s 
ornery, that man. 

Mr. Martin (To himself): Well . . . 
he’s skeptical anyhow. . . . Didn’t 
believe I was late that time because 
I had to stop and catch a rabbit 
to take to kindergarten. . . . (Sud- 
denly, calling) Sam! Come back . . . 
Catalogues are in my pocket after 
all. 

Sam (Coming up without enthusiasm): 
You don’t say . . . (Calmly) Would 
you like to get started, Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Martin: Would I like! (Chokes up 
—then) Get in... get in.... 
(Car door slams. To himself) We’ve 
got exactly twenty-two minutes and 
we’re going to get to Georgeville on 
time and get that order or I’ll know 
the reason why. (Car starts up with a 
rush.) 

Mr. Martin (Raising his voice): Sam! 
... first real piece of business 
that’s turned up in a month of 
Sundays... . 

Sam (Grumbling to himself): And we 
start off fifteen minutes late and me 
with no feelin’ in my feet. . . . 

Mr. Martin: Sam, think we’d make 
time if we took the old road after we 
get out of town? 

Sam (Drawling): Well now that’s a 
question, ain’t it? Some says you lose 
time on that road ’cause it’s two 
miles longer . . . which stands to 
reason... 

Mr. Martin (Ezasperated): Sam! Can’t 
you answer a simple question with- 
out . . . without hanging, drawing 
and quartering it! 

Sam (Undisturbed): And then there’s 
some as says you make time goin’ 
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that way ’cause there’s no traffic to 
speak of. . . . "Course that stands 
to reason, too! 

Mr. Martin: All right, Sam. . 
All right. . . . We’re taking the old 
road. 

Sam (Interested): You are? In that case 
we ought to’ve turned off a block 
back . . . corner by the bank. . . . 

Mr. Martin (Hastily turning car 
around): Sam! This is your fault 

. if you’d quit talking tome... 
chewin’ the rag about what stands to 
reason and what doesn’t! ... 

Sam. It’s against the law . . . turnin’ 
in the middle of the block this way. 
Mr. Martin: What’s ’at? Turnin’ in 
the middle of the block? I didn’t 
mean to do it — didn’t realize what 
I was doing. Well, it’s too late now. 

Sam (Sadly): Never too late, if some- 
body’s seen you do it... . 

Mr. Martin: Truck ahead would get 
in the way so I can’t see the traffic 
light, when we’re losing time every 
minute. Sam, lean out! Is that traffic 
light up ahead all right? I can’t see. 
Is the light working, Sam? 

Sam (Slightly off mike as he leans out): 
Perfect, Mr. Martin. (Car speeds 
up as Mr. Martin passes truck.) 

Sounp: Several loud blasts on a police 
whistle. 

Sam (Excitedly): Hey, Mr. Martin, 
you went right through that red 
light! That sort of thing don’t pay in 
the long run. 

Mr. Martin (Interrupting): You told 
me that light was green! 

Sounp: Car brakes as he slows down. 

Sam (Hurt): You asked me if the light 
was workin’ and I told you “ perfect”! 

Mr. Martin (Resigned): Well... 








better pull over here at the curb. . . 
(Car stops. Puzzled.) Now where’d 
that officer go? 

ScHoo.soy (Coming up. Jummy’s age. 
Courteous but businesslike, with an air 
of being aware of his responsibility): 
You went through a red light, Mister. 

Mr. Martin: I know, son, but 
where’s .. . 

Sam (Interrupting): That boy’s got a 
badge and a whistle! 

ScHootspoy (Still very businesslike): 
I’m a junior traffic policeman, Mis- 
ter. And I'd like to see your registra- 
tion and driver’s cards. 

Sam: And a neighbor of mine couldn’t 
get on the police force because he 
was two inches short! 

Mr. Martin (Light dawns): 1 re- 
member! (A little embarrassed) Son 

er . you're one of the junior 
high shed boys... er . tak- 


ing over the town guvemenan 
today, eh? 

ScHoo.soy (Firmly): Yes, sir, and I’d 
like to see your driver’s license and 


registration card, Mister. (Aside) 
Isn’t that right, officer? 

Cop (Coming up): That’s right, Tommy. 
You’re doing fine. 

Mr. Martin (Forced humor): Yes, 
indeed . . . bright lad... and a 
fine system, isn’t it? (Weak laugh as 
he searches his pockets) My registra- 
tion and driver’s cards, eh? Have ’em 
for you in a jiffy. 

Sam (Aside): If you ask me, Mr. 
Martin, it’s gettin’ close to nine 
o’clock, and us not even out of town 
yet! 

Mr. Martin (Appealing to Cop): 
me officer, I’m Arnold Martin 

. hardware . . . Got urgent busi- 


ness over in Georgeville and. . 
well, time’s getting pretty short . 
ES 

Cop (Cheerfully): If you don’t mind, 
Mr. Martin, would you just as soon 
deal with the boy here. Give the 
lad a little practice. He’s the one 
that’s sort of on duty today! 

Boy: I'd like to see those cards, Mister. 

Mr. Martin: Yes... er... cards. 
I’m still looking for them. (Mumbling 
to himself) Vl start all over... 
vest pocket . . . upper and lower 

. both coat pockets . . . (Sud- 
denly aghast) Good grief! I must have 
left them in my other suit! 

ScHoo Boy (Ominously) : Driving with- 
out your license, Mister? 

Mr. Martin (Helplessly) : Now, officer, 
I have a license and I always carry it 
with me ... er . just don’t hap- 
pen to have it this minute... 
everybody in a rush to get off this 
morning . . . wife had the car last 
night .. . 

ScHoo.tpoy (Sternly): It’s a serious 
offense to drive without your license 
and registration cards, Mister, and 
you passed a traffic light, too! 
(Seriously) Don’t you think we 
ought to take this man in? 

Cop: What do you think, boy? 

Mr. Martin (Incredulously): Take me 

. arrest me? That child! 

Sam (Lugubriously): Nothing surprises 
me any more. 

Cop (A sterner note): If there’s going to 
be any difficulty about this... I 
can take over at any moment, you 
know. 

Mr. Martin: Now, now... you 
misunderstood! But look here. . . 
er...do you.. . think 
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it’s necessary to arrest me just for a 
mistake like that? Why, it was a 
natural mistake. 

Cop: Tommy, what do you say? 

Tommy (Seriously): I think we'd better 
take him to the station. Driving 
without cards is serious. 

Mr. Martin (Getting irate): Of course 
it’s serious! I know that! I told you 
I was sorry and how it happened. 

Tommy: Ready to go, Mister? 

Mr. Martin: Now look here! I object. 
Being led off practically to jail 
by a boy like that when I have 
business .. . 

Sam (Interrupting): Never mind, Mr. 
Martin. I'll go with you. 

Cop (Stern): Mr. Martin. You mean 
you object to going along . . . that 
you’re going to resist? 

Mr. Martin (Indignantly): I didn’t 
say anything about resisting. . . . 
ScHoo.Boy (Interrupting calmly): We're 
not taking anybody to jail, Mister. 
We just think you ought to come 
along and explain about those cards. 

(To Cop) Don’t we? 

Mr. Martin: Why can’t you just write 
me out a ticket and then tomorrow. 

Scnootspoy (Thinking it out): That 
won't do. You see . . . if you had 
your cards with you and I were a 
policeman and I stopped you for 
passing a light, for speeding .. . 
then I might give you a ticket . . . 
(Firm) No, Mister, you have to come 
along to traffic court. 

Mr. Martin: Have togo .. . to. 
traffic court! (Aghast) Oh, no, et 
I can’t do that! 

Cop: Why not? 

Mr. Martin: Listen, I can’t. . . 
can’t go to traffic court! 


Cop: I’m losing my patience, Mister. 
Come along. 

Mr. Martin: But officer, you don’t 
understand .. . 

Cop: We’ve stood here long enough. 
From now on you can tell it to the 
judge. 

Mr. Martin (Weakly): Yes, of course, 
Ofer... tel... .*. : t the 
judge. 

Music: A strain resembling a combina- 
tion of Chopin’s “Funeral March” 
and “The Volga Boat Song.” Fade 
into street noises; fade down and hold 
underneath until directed. 

Mrs. Futter: Good morning, Mrs. 
Martin? Going my way? 

Mrs. Martin (Good naturedly): If 
you’re going to traffic court, I am, 
Mrs. Fuller. Is your boy in court 
today, too? 

Mrs. Fuuuer: Yes, he’s assisting your 
Jimmy to assist the magistrate .. . 
or something like that. (Sincerely) 
Don’t you think that’s a splendid 
way for the children to learn? 

Mrs. Martin (Warmly): I most 
certainly do. Mr. Martin was just 
saying last night how practical the 
schools are nowadays . . . having 
children actually take part in the 
town government after they’ ve stud- 
ied about it in class. .. . 

Mars. Fuuuer: Yes, indeed . . . a day 
like this will make an impression on 
them they’ll never forget! It was the 
same way with our Helen when her 
high school class went to Washington 
one year. . . . She’s understood so 
much better about Congress and the 
Supreme Court and everything since 
she saw them firsthand! 

Mrs. Martin: Something like our 








Dickey and the airplanes! We drove 
him over to the airport one day when 
he was just a little tyke, and he 
talked about nothing but airplanes 


for months afterwards! (Sighing 
indulgently) Barbara’s at the mu- 
seum today. I suppose she'll be giv- 
ing us a diet of dinosaurs for awhile. 
Oh, well, I don’t mind! (Hastily) 
This is the court entrance, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Fuuuer: Yes, we go in here. 

Sounp: Fade street noises down and out. 

Mrs. Futter: When the weather was 
nice, my little nephew in the third 
grade went out to the woods with his 
teacher and the other youngsters in 
their room, and, Mrs. Martin, you 
ought to see the difference it made in 
that child. They used to have so 
much trouble with him — he never 
wanted to stay outdoors — a regular 
little stick-by-the-fire. Well, you 
should hear him now. All he wants to 
talk about are weeds and flowers and 
bugs. He’s even going to have a 
garden of his own this spring. 

Mrs. Martin (Stage whisper): Shhh! 
We'd better slip in quietly... . 

Mrs. Fuiiter (Stage whisper): Yes 
... you go ahead, Mrs. Martin. 
(Pause) There! I see our Frank at 
that little desk. 

Mrs. Martin (Impressed): Good gra- 
cious! Doesn’t Jimmy look solemn! 
(Indulgently) And he really parted 
his hair perfectly straight for once in 
his life! 

Sounp: Gavel raps off mike. 

Mrs. Fuuier: Look! What’s going on? 
Why, I believe the magistrate is 
changing places with your Jimmy! 

Mrs. Martin (Pleased and surprised): 
I believe he is. 


Jummy (Off mike — very businesslike): 
Order in the court! (All Ad Libs 
cease.) 

Mrs. Martin (Whisper): It’s a wonder 
he didn’t say, “Pipe down.” 

Mrs. Futter (Whisper) : I wonder how 
the children would handle some of 
these hard-boiled speedsters they 
bring in here. 

Mrs. Martin: So do I. Arnold was 
saying to Jimmy the last thing this 
morning .. . 

Jimmy (Off mike): Ready for the next 
case! 

Mrs. Futter (Whisper): I guess the 
“cases” wait in that little side room. 
(With heightened interest) Here they 
come now. 

Sounp: Crowd interested murmur Ad 
Lib. Gavel off mike. 

Jimmy (Off mike): Order in the court! 
(Ad Libs cease.) 

Mrs. Futter (Urgent stage whisper): 
Mrs. Martin! Look! (Raising her 
voice) Look! 

Mrs. Martin (Gasps): Mer-ci-ful days! 
Be. i. 

Mrs. Futter: Why that man looks 
enough like Mr. Martin to be your 
husband! 

Mrs. Martin: It is my husband . . . 
it’s Arnold! 

Sounp: Pounding of gavel off mike. 
Gavel comes on mike. 

Jimmy (Coming on mike. From now on 
he and Mr. Martin and Poticeman 
are on mike): We're ready for the 
next case. Junior Officer Jones will 
you bring your (On mike now, he 
stops, suddenly overcome) Gee Whiz! 
Dad! What are you doing here? 
(Half suppressed snickers from several 
sides and then gavel raps sharply.) 
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Mr. Martin (Solemnly. In this scene 
he definitely shows a willingness to 
cooperate): I’ve been brought in, 
Your Honor. 

Jumy (His voice wavers a litile): 
Brought in? But, you haven’t had 

. . I mean who brought you 


time! . 
er 46% 

Mr. Martin (Coolly): If I may make a 
suggestion, Your Honor — ahem — 
(Out of the corner of his mouth) you’d 
better stick to business, son. 

Tommy (Sputtering): But .. . (Sol- 
emnly) . . . gosh! (A little frantical- 
ly) Judge Willard! 

Maaistrate (Coming up): Yes? 

Jimmy (Conference air): This case, sir 
... he’s my dad... I mean my 
father. What’ll I do? 

Maaistrate (Calmly, interested): Yes, 
my boy, what would you do in a 
situation like this . . . if you werea 
magistrate? 

Jimmy (Thinking hard): Well, sir, the 
law oughtn’t to be any different for 
your own... (Gulp) father than 
for everybody. ... (Under his 
breath) . . . only . . . gosh! 

Magistrate (Still calm, keeping his 
amusement to himself): Let’s see what 
you’d do, Jimmy, under these cir- 
cumstances. That is (Informally) if 
the defendant has no objections? 

Mr. Martin: No objections, Your 
Honor. 

Jimmy (Gulping): I guess . . . I'll go 
ahead, Judge Willard. At least . . . 
well . . . (Gavel) Oraer in the court. 
Junior Officer Jones (Sternly), why 
did you bring my dad . . . I mean 
this man... into traffic court? 
(Smoothly) What are the charges 
against this man? 


ScHoo.tBoy: Your Honor . . . this man 
drove through a stop light and he 
doesn’t have a driver’s license and 
registration card and (Little un- 
certain here) and...also...I 
think he almost resisted arrest. 

Mr. Martin (Hastily): Er . . . just a 
minute, sonny . . . I mean, Officer. 

Cop (Same Cop as before): Say, my boy, 
I don’t think I’d make it quite so 
strong. Don’t believe you can charge 
him with actually resisting an Officer. 

Mr. Martin (Gratefully): Thanks! 

Jimmy: Junior Officer Jones, do you 
withdraw that part of the charge? 

ScHootpoy: Yes, Jim 
Your Honor. 

Jimmy (Very businesslike now): The 
charges against you are driving 
through a traffic light and not having 
your driver’s license and registra- 
tion card. Have you anything to say 
in your defense? 

Mr. Martin (Meekly): No, Your 
Honor. 

Jrmmmy: Are you guilty or not guilty? 

Mr. Martin: Guilty, son . . . I mean 
Your Honor. 

Jimmy (Lapsing): He says he’s guilty! 
(Almost coaxing) Mr. Martin, did I 
misunderstand you? Didn’t you say 
“not guilty”? 

Mr. Martin: No, sir. I said “Guilty!” 

Jimmy: Oh! (Gulping, but very earnest) 
Do you know that breaking traffic 
laws makes streets and highways 
dangerous for other people? 

Mr. Martin: Yes, Your Honor. 

Jimmy: You know you should obey 
traffic lights? 

Mr. Martin: Yes, Your Honor. I’ve 
been told that a great many times. 

Jmmmy (Carried away): And when you 
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finish using your driver’s card you 
ought to put it back in the toolbox. 

Oruers (Including Mr. Martin): 
What’s that? 

Jimmy (Coming to): Oh,I...1... 
was thinking about something else 
. . . (Stage whisper) Judge Willard, 
sir! 

Maaistrate (Coming up): Yes? 

Jimmy (Consultation — awed tone): Is 
three dollars for driving through a 
traffic light about right? 

Macistrate: That’s ordinary. 

Jimmy (Even more awed): And ten 
dollars . . . or . . . or five days in 
jail . . . for driving without license 
and registration card ... ? 

Macistrate: That’s right. In the 
meantime, the court will check with 
the state to see whether a license was 
issued to him . . . in case he cannot 
produce his own in twenty-four hours. 

Jimmy (Strained voice): Er . . . thanks, 
sir. (Gathering himself together) Since 
you plead guilty and have nothing to 
say in your defense, if I were this 
court I guess I'd sentence you to 
three plus ten . . . thirteen dollars 
or five days in jail. (Nervously) Could 
you pay it? 

Mr. Martin (Solemnly): I could pay 
it, Your Honor. 

Jimmy (Huge sigh of relief —then 
loudly so that nobody can possibly 
misunderstand): This man will pay 
his fine . . . so he doesn’t have to go 
to jail! (Weakly) Your Honor... 
you better . . . take over. 

Magistrate (Kindly): My boy, you 
made one bad mistake. A magistrate 
never tries a near relative. When a 
relative comes up before him, the 
magistrate steps down and a substi- 


tute hears the case. 

Jimmy: Oh . . . I didn’t know that. 

Macistrate: Well, my boy, you 
demonstrated a mighty fine regard 
for the laws of the people just now. 
It took courage to make that decision 

. er. (More formal manner) Of- 
ficer, (Fade) we will proceed with the 
legal hearing of Mr. Martin’s 
case. ... 

Music: Up and out. 

Mr. Martin (Heartily): Now, son, 
you run along and go to bed. You’ve 
had a big day .. . and, well, we 
won’t say another word about that 
...er... matter. You did ex- 
actly right, Jim. 

Jimmy: But, Dad! Thirteen dollars! The 
Magistrate upheld me! Gosh! 

Mr. Marti: Jim, I had that fine com- 
ing to me! And... son... Im 
proud of you! 

Jimmy (Gratefully): Thanks, Dad! 
There’s . . . well, there’s just one 
more thing . . . that crack I made 
about putting your driver’s license 
back in the toolbox .. . I didn’t 
mean it the way it sounded... I 
was just thinking. 

Mr. Martin: I knew you didn’t say it 
on purpose, son. (Chuckling) Though 
it did fit in pretty slick, didn’t it? 

Jimmy (Solemnly): Dad, I sure learned 
a lot today. (Thinking it out) I guess 
a fellow can learn something almost 
all the time he’s awake, can’t he? 

Mr. Martin (With equal solemnity): 
He certainly can, Your Honor! 

Music: Up and out. 

THE END 
Reprinted by special arrangement with the 
Educational Radio Script and Transcription 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Part Six Production Notes 





Miss LoNELYHEART 

Characters: 5 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 45 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters are dressed in every- 
day, modern clothes. For Scene 2 Scottie wears 
a blue taffeta. 

Properties: Books, paper, pencil, newspaper, 
hankie, victrola and records, telephone. 

Setting: A typical American living room in which 


taste. Upstage center is a fireplace with a 
mantel above it and a mirror over the mantel. 
In the rear wall to the right is a door leading 
into a small reception hall. In the center of the 
left wall, another door leads to the stairway 
and the rest of the house. Against the right 
wall stands a large old-fashioned desk with 
books, papers and a telephone. Upstage from 
the desk is 2 worn but comfortable chair. There 


there are a number of chairs, lounge and 
a straight-backed sofa, a few end tables, 
lamps, ete., etc. On one of these tables is a 


is a pair of armchairs, one each side of the fire- 
place, and other occasional chairs are placed 
here and there with accompanying tables and 


lamps. 


victrola and a pile of records. Against the Lighting: None required. 


wall is a desk. At right is door leading into 
reception hall. At left is door leading to rest of 
house. There is a table visible in the reception 
hall on which is a telephone. 

Lighting: None required. 


Cuptp’s Post Orricr 


Characters: 12 male; 4 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The clerks wear white shirts with red 
hearts on them. Dan Cupid wears a white 
costume with red hearts and a red bow and 
arrow sewn on it. The mailmen wear red caps 
with visors, white uniforms with hearts, and 
they carry large canvas bags over their shoul- 
ders. These bags have a large heart sewn on 
them. Old Man Grouch wears old clothes and 
a muffler around his neck. The boys and girls 
wear everyday modern clothes. 

Properties: Envelopes, heart seals, heart-shaped 
boxes, white, heavy cloth bags for the mail- 
men, sheet of white paper, sand with small 
shining stones in it for gold dust, bluebird seals, 
paper hearts, lacy paper, pen, comic valentine. 

Setting: Upstage right and left of center there are 
post office windows draped in red. The sign 


rear wall is a long wooden bench or settle. over the one at right reads, “ Valentine Pack- 
Above it hangs an old-fashioned rifle. There are ages,” and the sign over the one at left reads, 


lighted candles on table and desk. Ny 


bg - \ ; Jalentine Stamps.’’ A large sign between the 
—_ : It is provided by the light from the windows reads, “‘Cupid’s Post Office.”’ At ex- 
candles, 


treme left upstage is a door leading into the 
office of Dan Cupid. There is a sign on it which 
reads, “‘Dan Cupid, Postmaster.’ Against the 
left wall there is a small counter with a stool 
in front of it. A door in the right wall leads to 
the outside, and at right of the right window 
there is a letter drop with hearts over it. 
Lighting: None required. 


Tue Iron Queen or CoRNWALL 

Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The characters are dressed in colonial 
costumes. 

Properties: Book, papers, small basket covered 
with a white napkin, a large stoutly made 
duffle bag, flatiron, rifle, candles, rope, knife. 

Setting: The office of the Cornwall Furnace is 
furnished simply. A high desk of the school- 
master type set with ledger, inkhorn, and quill, 
is placed left stage. At right there is a table 
bearing trays of sample ore and one or two 
pieces of cast iron, such as a flatiron, cannon 
ball, stove lid. At the table are three chairs of 
the windsor or plank bottom type. Along the 


Let’s Go ForMAL 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters, except Ruby, who 
wears a maid’s uniform, wear everyday clothes. 
Bud is in a tuxedo when he is ready to go to the 
banquet. There are provided another tuxedo 
— the one Billy brings home by mistake, a 
pair of white trousers, a gray suit, a pair of 
brown trousers, an evening gown, which the 
characters bringin but do not wear. The boys 
wear slacks and sweaters otherwise. 

Properties: A pingpong ball and paddle, news- 
peers Beene book, telephone, cleaner’s paper 


Hearts or Oak 


Characters: 6 male; male extras. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: The men are clad in plain, homespun 
rments, and broad-brimmed hats. In the 
rst scene the boys are in torn dirty clothes. 
The Governor and his guards are dressed in 
red military uniforms, trimmed with gold 
— The guardsmen carry swords, bellows, 
wood. 


Setting: A typical American living room in which 
the general atmosphere is very homey, al- 


though the furniture reflects differences in 











Properties: A rolled document representing the 
charter. 

Setting: A rather large, sparsely furnished room. 
A door at the back leads to entrance hall. At 
the left is an open fireplace. On the mantel 
above are unlighted candles. There are also 
candles on the long table which occupies the 
center of the room. Rude benches and an arm- 
chair are scattered about in disorderly con- 
fusion. There is a fireplace at rear. 

Lighting: Provided by candlelight, and extin- 
guished as indicated in end of first scene. 


Martua Has a Vision 


Characters: 1 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters wear traditional 
colonial costumes. Lydia Darrow wears a 
Quaker’s costume, and Deborah Sampson wears 
a costume giving the effect of a soldier's 
uniform. 

Properties: Candles, a piece of knitting. 

Setteng: A colonial setting is suggested by a 
turntop table at the back over which hangs an 
old, burnished mirror. On this table stand two 
brass candlesticks. Halfway down the room 
and at either side hang heavy curtains. At 
lower left is a desk also bearing candlesticks. 
At lower right stands a low, round table with a 
candelabrum. On a chair nearby is a roll of 
bright yarn with knitting needles. A few chairs 
are about the room. There is an opening in the 
curtains where the Revolutionary women pause 
as they are mentioned. 

Lighting: Only the candlelights are required. 


Waat Happenep TO THE CAKES 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The animals may wear hoods to repre- 
sent what they are. The other characters wear 
traditional costumes. 

Properties: Mixing bowl, spoon, cup, flour, four 
eggs, heart-shaped cakes or cookies, butter, 
cookie sheet, cup-cake pans, small cakes. 

Setting: There is a large round kitchen table in 
the center, on which are the ingredients for the 
cakes, a mixing bowl, spoon, and cup, and 
= for baking. At rear wall there is a simu- 

ted oven. A cabinet, or an orange crate may 
be used for this. There are one or two chairs 
beside the table. 

Lighting: None required. 

Note: The song, “ Morning, It Is St. Valen- 
tine’s Day,”’ used near the end of the play, is a 
traditional air. 


Tue Dream Maker’s WorKSHOP 


Characters: 6 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Betty is dressed in a bathrobe and 
slippers. The Sandman wears a tan cloak and 
a pointed tan hat. The Dream Maker is 
dressed like an elf, and wears a rainbow-colored 


beard. The other elves are dressed like him, but 
wear no beards. 

Properties: A tan sandbag for the Sandman, a 
comb, bottle of water, box of powder, a bowl, 
a pair of scissors, rolls of movie film, a meat- 
grinder, and a tube of glue, mixing spoon, pills. 

Setting: Scene 1 and the end of the play take 
place in a typical girl’s bedroom. Betty may be 
shown standing in front of a dressing table, 
over which hangs a mirror. The second scene 
in the Dream Maker’s Workshop, where there 
are four workbenches and tables. On the first 
are a bottle of water, a box of powder, and a 
bowl; on the second a pair of scissors and 
several rolls of movie film; on the third a meat- 
grinder; and on the fourth a tube of glue. 

Lighting: No special lighting is required, but in 
the beginning of the second scene and just 
before Betty comes back from her visit to the 
Dream Maker, the stage is dark. 


Jack Just ANYBODY 


Characters: 5 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Jack and Dorothy wear everyday 
clothes. The Tin Woodman wears a tin pan on 
his head, and a few small ones dangle around 
his neck and from his sleeves. The Scarecrow 
wears baggy, loose-fitting clothes and there is 
straw sticking out of his neck and cuffs. 
Patches has different colored patches sewn to 
her stockings, hat, dress. The Wizard is dressed 
like an old man. Jack-be-Nimble is dressed 
like a modern boy. 

Properties: A candlestick, book, box. 

Setting: A very simple setting to suggest a sum- 
mer scene. 

Lighting: None required. 

Vacation: Limirep 

Characters: 16 male; 4 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: The members of the various branches 
of the armed forces wear appropriate uniforms. 

All other characters wear everyday dress. The 
bus driver wears a uniform with a visored cap. 

Properties: Adding machine, magazines, news- 
papers, War Stamps, War Bonds, stack of 
papers, piece of knitting and knitting bag, suit- 
cases, bottle of soda, travel folder, tickets for 
bus, money, billfold, purse, key, paper, pencil, 
pamphlets for Bond booth, steel box, pen. 

Setting: There is a counter at right representing 
the newsstand. On this are piled different 
magazines and newspapers. A soda cooler is in 
back of it. There is a stool behind it. Next to 
this is an open counter with a sign on it, 
“Tickets.”” On one corner of this stands an 
adding machine and a stack of papers. Upstage 
right is a small leather settee. There are 
benches against the other walls. A large clock 
is on the wall over the ticket counter. Doors at 
right and left, and one center leading to the 


street. 
Lighting: None required. 
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PLAYS FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have appeared in ane 
issues of our magazine are of invaluable ai 
teachers in dramatizing what young people can 
do to help their country. 


For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School 
LETTER TO PRIVATE SMITH — This carries 


an important war message, presented in the 
simple but effective manner of “Our Town.” 
YOU CAN COUNT ON US —A popular play 
for promoting the sale of War Bonds and Stamps. 
fo: a ll yosson ROW — An exciting 
he young members of a Victory 
Club are ye ape their country. 
LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of 
us must back up the soldiers at the front is drama- 
tized in this new War Stamp and Bond play. 
FUN TO BE FREE —A pageant stressing the 
a of democracy and the American Way 


CEILING — A forceful and entertaining play 

showing the dangers of inflation. 

FOR LACK OF A NAIL—This fine play 

makes real the importance of the “Home Front” 

Campaign. 

=. HEAVEN’S SAKE —An amusing war- 

tasy to sti Bond and Stamp sales. 

mos MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of the 

important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 

MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS —A telling 

drama stressing the need for cooperation from 

civilians at home. 

SONG FOR AMERICAN UNION —A play 

Someating the democratic ideals for which we are 

fighting. 

RUBBER WON'T STRETCH —A convincing 
tation of the need for restrictions on need- 

| driving. 

BEWARE OF RUMORS — An imaginative play 

suggesting ways of stopping rumors, and what 

our attitude towards rumors should be. 

THE WORM TURNS — The value of the Red 

Cross Home Nursing Course is brought home in 

this excellent play. 

STRETCH A POINT — How to understand the 

catening system and get the most for your points 

is dramatically wn. 





For Primary Grades 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY — A play to show 
the | om = what War Savings Stamps and 


a TO - ae salvage play for primary 


THE PIGGY BANK HELPS UNCLE SAM — 


Pennies and nickels grow into patriotic War 
Stamps. 


these be obtained 
Se ee. ae 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








PLAYS 
for SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
in February 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from 
previous issues for celebration of the fol- 
lowing events: 


February 12th — Lincoln’s Birthday 

Tae Boy Ase (Junior and Senior High). 
January, 1942 

Frrst Sorrow (Junior and Senior High). 
January, 1944 

Earty American (For Intermediates). Jan- 
uary, 1942 

Tue Boy Wao Vorep ror Lincotn (Radio 
Play). January, 1943 

Mar. Lincotn’s Grave (Radio Play). Janu- 
ary, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine's Day 

Curm on tHe Loose (Junior and Senior 
High). February, 1943 

A Kinpty Heart (For Intermediates). Jan- 
uary, 1942 


Sr. Vatentine’s Surprise (For Primary 
Grades). January, 1942 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 
A Gume ror Georce Wasnincton (For 
Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 


Frres at Vatitey Force (For Junior and 
Senior High and Older Groups). January, 
1943 


Incipent at Vatiey Force (Junior and 
Senior High). January, 1944 


Scrise to Generat Wasaincton (Junior 
and Senior High). January, 1944 


Dotty Saves THe Day (For Intermediates). 
January, 1943 


Ecno or °76 (For Intermediates). January, 
1942 


Betsy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 
1944 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, 
may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single 
copies of individual plays may be purchased for 10c 
each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
payment accompany playbook orders, especially for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 

















over 250 Plays 


ere now available from the back 
issues of PLAYS for production 


Royalty-Free 
BY SUBSCRIBERS 


This privilege to produce any or all of 
these plays merely by entering your sub- 
scription to PLAYS for three dollors a 
year makes this the most economical 
source of dramatic material in the country. 


Each month PLAYS contains just the plays 
you need for the commemoration of 
special events and holidays. In addition 
there are biographical, historical, scien- 
tific, and patriotic plays to be used 
effectively in the presentation of classroom 
work and assembly programs. 


We also believe that comedies are 
important for relaxation and recreation, 





month for all age levels. And in addition 
you will be able to draw upon our rich 
backlog of plays for all occasions. 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street * Boston 16, Massachusetts 








oe 
Line-up for 
Oictou 
One of our most popular plays 
showing vividly and dramatically 
how young people can contribute to 
the national war effort through the 


purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 
Entertaining and easy to produce. 


Setting — A Newspaper Office 
Characters — 4 male; 2 female 
(Fer Junior and Senior High Scheel) 


NO ROYALTY CHARGE FOR SUBSCRIBERS! 
10 cents per copy (plus postage) 
* x Order from x x 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 




















Playboaka 


BO YOU KNOW THAT... 


If you are a subscriber you may 
obtain additional copies of any 
of the plays published in PLAYS 
for use by members of the cast. 
By purchasing playbooks you 
can save much time and effort 
spent in copying out parts. 

We can supply you with copies 
of any play published to date. 


Each playbook costs only ten cents, 
plus postage 
Toeliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 


Payment accompany orders, especially 
for small quantities. 


PLAYS, Ine. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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